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Hunting the Condor. 


From the midst of a canopy of dust, 
spread wide over the plain, there came 
forth sounds of noisy conflict, resem- 
bling the heady current of a “ fought- 
en field ;” and mountain and hill side 
were shaken by the shouts of the hun- 
ters, the tramp of scampering horse- 
men, and the bellowing of enraged and 
affrighted cattle—The Condor alone, 
tapid as the Cassowary of the desert, 
pursued in silence his destined prey. 
As we rapidly approached, we per- 
ceived one of the herd bursting from 
the western extremity of the cloud of 
dust, lashing his bleeding side with his 
tail, and his blood-shotten eyes starting 
wildly from their sockets, while foam- 
ing at the mouth, he bellowed loudly 
with pain. With a wonderful unity 
of purpose, he alone was closely pur- 
sued by the whole flock of birds, who, 
discarding the other animals, seemed 
to follow, as with a single will this 
stricken one, who was at the same time 
cautiously avoided by his terrified com- 
panions.—Like all gregarious birds, 
the Condors appear to have a leader, 
who rushing at their head in the midst 
of the herd, pounced with his greedy 
beak upon this devoted animal, the fat- 
test and the sleekest of the multitude, 


and tore a piece of flesh from his side- 
Attracted by the sight or the scent of 
blood, the whole flock, like a brood of 
harpies, joined in the mad pursuit. 
Swift of foot as the fleetest racer, they 
kept close to his side, ever and anon 
striking with unerring sagacity at his 
eyes. 

“Wearied and panting, his tongue 
hangs from his mouth, and every 
thirsty beak is upon it. Still onward 
he flies, hopeful of escape—and on- 
ward presses the Condor, secure of his 
prey. The animal now appeared to 
be dashing for the water, but his de- 
clining speed and unequal step render- 
ed it doubtful whether he could reach 
it. He seemed suddenly to despair of 
doing so, for wheeling round with one 
last.and desperate effort, he gathered 
himsslf up in the fullness of his re- 
maining strength and rushed into the 
) midst of the herd, as if he sought by 
minglirg in the living mass, to divert 
the attention of his pursuers. But the 

mark and the scent of blood was upon 
him, and on the track of blood the Con- 
dor is untiring and relentless. Beast 
) and bird one again were lost to view 
' beneath the curtain of dust which over- 
) spread the trembling plain. But in a 
| few moments, pursued by every bird, 
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he broke from the midst of the herd, 

and made a few desperate plunges to- 

wards the water, and reeling onwards, 

fell at length bleeding and exhausted, 

on the very margin of the sea! 

** Sternitur exanimisque tremens procumbit hu- 
mibos”’ " 

In an- instant he was buried up 
among his pursuers, his flesh torn off, 
yet quivering, by hungry beaks, and 
his smoking entrails upon the ground. 
In the distance, on the verge of the 
horizon, the last of the herd might still 
be discerned, flying upon the wings of 
the wind from the fate of their compan- 
ion. 

Our host gave the signal, and we 
hurried to the spot to rescue the car- 
cass, with a view to visit upon the 
Condor vengeance for the mischief he 
had done, and the blood he had spilled. 
Atour near approach they took reluc- 
tantly and lazily to wing, and wheeling 
in oblique circles, they were soon seen 
floating over the crest of the mountain, 
dark specks in the firmament. The 
hunters, prepared with stakes about 
seven feet in length, commenced driv- 
ing them in the ground, a few inches 
apart, and in a circular form around 
the carcase, leaving a small space open. 
As soon as we retired from the spot 
the birds descended upon the plain, 
and entering the enclosure, renewed 
their feast, and again took wing. In 
the course of a few hours the hunts- 
men returned, and throwing into the 
pen an additional supply of food, drove 
down other stakes in the open space, 
leaving just sufficient room for the ad- 
mission of the Condor. 

The birds, more numerous than 
ever, returned to their filthy banquet. 

Meanwhile, having refreshed our 
horses and partaken of the hospitality 
of our worthy host, we once more 
took the field for vengeance on the 
gorged and lazy foe. As the wings of 
these birds have a sweep of seventcen 
feet, they are not readily unfurled, so 
that when the Condor has alighted on 
the plain, he is only enabled to rise by 
rumning over a space of fifteen or 
twenty rods, and gradually gathering 
wind to lift himself on high. While 
in the midst of their ravenous feast, a 
few hunters warily approached and 
closed the opening: and thus, unable 
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to soar aloft froma spot so confined 
and crowded, the Condors were cap- 
tive.”—Naval life, afloat and ashore. 


He that Watereth Others shall be 
Watered Himself. 


Rev. Mr. Wiilltts, of Philadelphia, 
in his eloquent address at the anniver- 
sary of the Sunday School Union, 
among others, used the following beau- 
tiful illustration of the benefits of ex- 
ercising a benevolent spirit : 

But says one, if we give so much 
we shall exhaust our resources. Don’t 
be afraid of that, my friend. See that 
little fountain yonder—away yonder 
in the distant mountain, shining like a 
thread of silver through the thick copes, 
and sparkling like a diamond in its 
ealthful activity. Itis hurrying on 
with tinkling feet to bear its tribute to 
the river.—See, it passes a stagnant 
pool and the pool hails it. Whither 
away, master streamlet? I am going 
to the river to bear this. cup of water 
God has given me. Ah, you are very 
foolish, for that—you’ll need it before 
the summer is over. It has been a 
backward Spring, and we shall have a 
hot summer to pay for it—you will 
dry up then. Well, says the stream- 
let, if lam to die so soon I had better 
work while the day lasts. If I am 
likely to loose this treasure from the 
heat, I had better do good with it while 
[have it. Soon it went blessing and 
rejoicing in its course. The pool 
smiled complacently. at its own supe- 
rior foresight, and husbanded all its 
resources, letting not a drop steal away. 
Soon the mid-summer heat came down 
and it fell upon the little stream.—But 
the trees crowded to its brink and 
threw out sheltering branches over 
it in the day of adversity, for it brought 
refreshment and life to them; and the 
sun peeped through the branches and 
smiled complacently upon its dimple 
face and seemed to say— It is not in 
my heart to harm you”—and the birds 
sipped its silver tide and sung its prai- 
ses; the flowers breathed their per- 
fume upon its bosom; the beasts of 
the field loved to linger by its banks; 
the husbandman’s eye always sparkled 
with joy as he looked upon the line of 
verdant beauty that marked its course 
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through his fields and meadows—and so 
onit went, blessing and blessed of all ! 
» And where was the prudent pool ? 
Alas, in its inglorious inactiviy, it grew 
sickly and pestilential—‘he beasts of 
the field put their lips to it, but turned 
away without drinking; the breezes 
stooped and kissed it by mistake but 
caught the malaria in the contact, and 
carried the ague through the region, 
and the inhabitants caught it and had 
to move away, and at last the very 
frogs cast their venom upon it and de- 
serted it, and Heaven in mercy to man 
smote it with a hotter breath and dried 
it up. 

But did not the little stream exhaust 
itself? Oh no! God saw to that. It 
emptied its full cup into the river, and 
the river bore it to the sea, and the sea 
welcomed it, and the sun smiled upon 
the sea, and the sea sent up its incense 
to greet the sun, and the clouds caught 
in their capacious bosoms the incense 
from the sea, and the winds, like wait- 
ing steeds, caught the chariots of the 
clouds and bore them away—away— 
to the very mountain that gave the lit- 
tle fountain birth, and there they tipped 
the brimming cup, and poured the 
grateful baptism down; and so God 
saw toit, that the little fountain, though 
it gave so fully and so freely, never 
ran dry. And if God so bless the 
fountain, will he not also bless you, my 
friends, if “as ye have freely received, 
ye also freely give.” Be assured he 
will. 


—_+ + —___—_ 
Curious mode of getting a Wife 


One little act of politeness. will 
“ sometimes pave the way to fortune 
and preferment. The following sketch 
illustrates the fact. 

A sailor, roughly garbed, was saun- 
tering through the streets of New Or- 
leans, then in a rather damp. condition, 
from recent rain and the rise of the 
tide. . Turning the corner of a much 
frequented and narrow alley, he ob- 
served a young lady standing in per- 
plexity, apparently measuring the 
depth of the muddy water between 
her and the opposite sidewalk with no 
very satisfied countenance. 

The sailor paused, for he was ‘a 
great admirer of beauty, and.certainly 
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the face that peeped out from under 
the little chip hat, and the auburn 
curls hanging glossy and unconfined 
over her muslin dress, might tempt 
a curious or, an admiring glance. 
Perplexed, the lady put forth one lit- 
tle foot, when the gallant sailor, with 
characteristic impulsiveness, exclaim- 
ed, “ that little foot, lady should not be 
soiled with the filth of this lane Wait 
fora moment and I will make you a 
path.” 

So springiug past her into a. car- 
penter’s shop opposite, he bargained 
for a plank which stood in the door- 
way, and coming back to the smiling 
girl, who was just coquettish enough 
to accept the services of the handsome 
sailor, he bridged the narrow stream, 
and she tripped across with a merry 
“thank you” and a roguish smile, 
making her eyes as dazzliug as they 
could be. 

Alas! our young sailor was perfect- 
ly charmed. What else could made 
him catch up and shoulder the plank, 
and follow the little witch to her home, 
she twice performing the ceremony of 
“walking the plank” and each time 
thanking him with one of her eloquent 
smiles. Presently our hero saw the 
young Jady trip up the marble steps of 
a palace of a house, and disappear 
within its rosewood entrance; for full 
a minute he stood looking at the door, 
and then with a wonderful big sigh, 
turned away, disposed of his draw- 
bridge, and wended his path back to 
to the ship. 

The next day he was-astonished 
with an order of promotion from the , 
captain. Poor Jack was_ speechless 
with amazement. He had not dream-y 
ed of being exalted to the dignity of a 
second mate’s office on board one of 
the must splendid vessels that. sailed 
out of the port of New Orleans. He 
knew he was competent, for instead 
of spending his--money in visiting 
theatres and bowling alleys, he had 
purchased books and had become quite 
a student, but he expected . years to 
intervene before his ambitious hopes 
could be realized. 

His superior officers seemed to look 
upon him with considerable leniency, 
and gave him many a fair opportunity 
to gather’ maritime knowledge; and 
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in a year the handsome, gentlemanly } the lady whom he had selected as his 
oung mate acquired unusual favor ; companion was worthy his a 
in the. eyes of the portly commander. ' She had ‘more ambition, some of ver 
Capt. Hume, who had first taken the ) friends thought, than comported with 
smart little black-eyed fellow, with his ; their circumstances; and though she 
tarpaulin and tidy bundle, as his cabin } contrived to repress it, in consideration 
boy. that her husband’s income for the 
One night the young man, with all | present was small, it was apparent _ 
the other officers, were invited to an } that her spirit was aspiring, and that 
entertainment at the captain’s house. } she was looking forward with some 
He went, and to his astonishment impatience to the time she should be 
mounted the identical steps that two the mistress of a fine house, with fur- 
years before the brightest vision he ) niture corresponding. A friend of 
had ever seen passed over—a vision he hers, who was married about the same 
had never forgotten. Thump, thump, | time, had at once entered upon the en- 
went his brave heart, as he was ush- ) joyment of these objects of ambition, 


} 
into the great parlor, and like a | and had even a carriage at her com- 
reas ectadione? it ah again, when { mand. Quite possibly, Matilda Grant 


Capt. Hume brought forward his blue- cherished the secret hope that she 
eyed daughter, and with a pleasant | might one day be able to visit that 
smile said : friend in a similar establishment of her 

“The young lady once indebted to ) own. i . 
your politeness for a safe and dry The dispensations of God, however, 
walk home.” not unfrequently intervene to thwart 

It was only a year from that time ) our plans and defeat our hopes of 
that the second mate trod the quarter | worldly good. He has higher views 
deck, part owner with the captain, not respecting us than we ourselves en- 
only of his vessel, but in the affection ) tertain—the elevation of our souls, and 
of his daughter, gentle Grace Hume, { those of our friends, to a crown of 
who had cherished respect, to say } glory in his own blessed mansions— 
nothing of love, for the: bright-eyed ) and a preparation therefore is necesary 
adilor, which requires sorrow here in order 

The old man has retired. from busi- } to joy hereafter. Though much tribu- 
ness. Henry Wells is now Captain } lation must we enter into the kingdom 
Wells, and Grace Hume is, according { of God. 
to polite parlance, “Mrs. Captain; For a few years Mr. Grant went on 
Wells.” In fact, our honest sailor is } well in business. His purchases were 
one of the richest men in the Cresent | made with judgment, and his goods 
City, and he owes perhaps the great-} were credited to those who he then 
est part of his prosperity to his tact and ) thought wouid be able to pay. But 
politeness in crossing the street. unfortunately, and unforeseen, his 
principal creditor failed, and in a single 
day Charles Grant was a bankrupt. 

At the time of this sad reverse he 
was ill of a fever.. It was difficult to 
conceal it from him: but the news 
had a still more unhappy effect upon 
him than was anticipated; and from 
that hour he continued to decline, and 
in a few weeks was carried to his long 
home. It was a grevious blow to his 
wife, with whom her friends most sin- 
cerely sympathized, and to whom the 
tendered for herself and two children 
a son and a daughter, all the kind as- 
sistance which their circumstances al- 
lowed. 


On an investigation of Mr. Grant’s 
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The Pocket Bible or His loving 
‘kindness changes not. 
BY CHARLES A GOODRICH. 

I was standing at the counter ofa 
book-store some years since, when a 
lady entered and inquired for pocket 
Bibles. I knew her well. A few 
years before she had married a respect- 
able young merchant, who although 
possessed of but little, if any capital, 
had been started in business by a 
gentlemen of wealth, with every pros- 
pect of success. He was active, 
honest, and enterprising : and, although 
he had married early after commencing 
business for himself—perhaps too early 
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affairs his failure proved even worse 
than was feared; and although the 
gentleman who had advanced the 
capital was quite liberal in the settle- 
ment of the concern, the widow and 
her children had but a few hundred 
dollars, and for most of that she was 
chiefly indebted, it was thought, to the 
generosity of her husband's friend. . 

This result, added to the loss of a 
fond and truly estimable man, made 
the shock still more terrible. She 
felt the calamity keenly and the more 
so, as she had no near relatives at 
hand to condole with her, and was ig- 
norant uf the divine consolations of 
religion. The spirit of God came in 
to heal that troubled spirit, and to 
sanctify those trials to her soul. And 
at length she was enabled to bow in 
humble. and quiet submission to the 
will of God, and betake herself to the 
support aid education of her children, 
now her solace and delight. 


At the time I saw her in the bak 


store she was in pursuit of a pocket 
Bible for her son, named Charles, after 
his father. The purchase was soon 
made—it was a beautiful edition not 
expensive, but just such as a fond and 
religious mother would wish to pre- 
sent to ason whom she loved, and 
which she hoped would prove a lamp 
unto his feet. A further circumstance 
about this Bible I knew in after years ; 
on presenting it she turned the atten- 
tion of the happy little fellow to a 
blank page in the beginning on which, 
in a beautiful wreath, she had inscribed 
her own name, and under it the words, 
“To my Son,” followed the appropri- 
ate and touching lines: 
‘*A parent’s blessing on her son 
Goes with this holy thing ; 
The love that would retain the one 
Must to the other cling. 
Remember ’tis no idle toy. 
A mother’s gift—remember, boy.” 

And still a little below were printed, 
in small but beautiful capitals, words 
which a mother’s faith might well 
appropriate—His LOVING KINDNESS 
CHANGES NOT. 

At the age of seventeen Charles 
Grant was astout, strong, active youth. 
He was more than ordinarily ambitious, 
but as his ambition had not full scope, 
he was restless, and I sometimes 
thought unhappy. Had his mother, at 
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this critical era of his life, been able to 
have found him some employment, suit- 
able to his active and ambitious genius, 
it would have been fortunate indeed ; 
but she knew of none, and besides 
she needed his aid—but what was 
more than all, she was alone, and felt 
that she could not dispense with his 
company. 

About this time a young sailor by 
the name of Thornton, belonging to 
the neighborhood, arrived home from a 
voyage. Charles naturally fell in his 
way, and was delighted with the story 
of his adventures. He’ listened long 
and intently. His age and circum- 
stances combined in his ambitious 
bosom the desire for similiar exciting 
scenes.— Without designing any spe- 
cial wrong, young Thornton at length 
proposed to Charles to accompany him 
on his next voyage, which he should 
commence ina few weeks. For atime 
he hesitated, or rather declined—his 
mother and Alice would never consent, 
and to leave them by stealth was more 
than he felt willing to do. Thornton 
did not urge him, as it afterward ap- 
peared, but Charles was himself strong- 
ly inclined to go, while the young sail- 
or was quite willing to have a friend 
and companion so bright and enterpris- 
ing as Charles Grant. In an evil hour, 
the latter decided to go, and to go 
without the knowledge of his mother. 

On the night appointed for their de- 
parture, Charles rose from his bed 
when all was still, and softly feeling 
his way to the door, opened it and es- 
caped. It was a beautiful night—and 
as he proceeded round the corner of 
the house to get a small bundle of 
clothes which he had concealed the 
day before, his heart beat with unusual 
violence, and for a few moments a 
faintness came over him at the thought 
of leaving a mother and sister, the only 
objects on earth whom he had ever 
truly loved. He stopped for a mo- 
ment, as if meditating a better resolu- 
tion, and then proceeded to the gate, 
which he opened and went out. 
Here he again paused—turned—look- 
ed—lingered—hesitated—and_ —_ even 
put his hand again on the latchet, half 
resolved to creep once more to his lit- 
tle bed-room. But at that moment the 
low call of Thornton, at some distance, 
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reached his ear—he had lingered lon- 
ger than he was aware, and now the 
moment had arrived when he must go, 
if at all—-with a sort of desperation 
of feeling he hastened away, the tears 
trickling down his cheeks as he bade 
adieu to the humble cottage which 
contained all he loved on earth. His 
bundle was under his arm, and in that 
bundle I am glad to say, was a ‘ moth- 
er’s gift” the pocket Bible. Charles 
felt that he could not go without that, 
and perhaps he felt that the discovery 
that he had taken it, might serve some- 
what to assuage a mother’s sorrow. 

Before morning the young sailors 
were a long way towards the seaport 
whence they expected to sail, anda 
couple of days brought them quite 
there. The ship, it so happened, was 
ready, and Charles, having been ac- 
cepted on the recommendation of 
Thornton, took up his line of duty be- 
fore the mast. Shortly after, the ship 
weighed anchor, and stretched forth 
on a far distant voyage. 

I must leave my readers to imagine, 
if they are able, the surprise and even 
consternation of Mrs. Grant and Alice, 
the morning following Charles’ depar- 
ture, at not finding him in the house 
nor about the premises. What could 
it mean?’—what errand could have 
called him away ?—at what hour did 
he leave ?——what accident could have 
befallen him ? 

Search was made for him by the in- 
creasingly anxious and terrified moth- 
er and sister, for an hour and more, be- 
fore they ventured to make known 
their solicitude to their neighbors. 
My own residence was not far distant; 
and before I had finished my breakfast, 
a messenger in haste made known the 
truly distressing situation of Mrs. 
Grant and Alice. I hastened to the 
house—-other friends at no distant hour 
were there—inquiries were instituted 
—messengérs were dispatched around 
town, but not the slightest tidings could 
be obtained, and even conjecture was 
baffled. At length, however, Mrs. 
Grant made the discovery that his bet- 
ter suit was gone, and there was a 
transient gleam of joy on her face as 
she announced that his pocket Bible 
was also not in his chest. Some days 


passed, long days and long and gloomy . 
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nights, before any satisfactory intelli- 
gence was received, and then the 
amount of intelligence was in a short 
but affectionate letter from Charles 
himself, just then on the eve of sailing 
for the Pacific Ocean it was thus : 

My Dear Mother :—Can you, will 
you forgive me for the step I have ta- 
ken without your knowledge or 'con- 
sent? My heart has smote me every 
hour since I left you. Jam at . 
and on board the ship » which 
sails in an hour for the Pacific Ocean. 
Fondest—best of mothers, do not 
grieve, I will one day return to bless 
and comfort you and my dear Alice. 
I must do'something for you and her. 
Kiss her for me. Mother, I can 
write no more, only that [hope I shall 
have ‘your prayers. I have got my 
pocket: Bible, and shall keep it next 
my heart. Farewell. 

Your affectionate son. 

P. S. T have somewhere read, what 
Tam sure will prove true in my own 
case, ‘ 

“ Where’ere I rove—whatever realms I see, 
My heart, untravell’d, fondly turns to thee.” 

By some means the letter did not 
reach the post office so soon as it 
should have done, and the uncertainty 
bore heavily on the heart of mother 
and sister. The post-master, on its 
arrival, kindly sent to me. and hoping 
that it contained tidings of the lost 
child, I ventured to break the seal. 
The truth, sorrowful as it was, was a 
great relief, and was so felt to be by 
Yet, for a 
season—and who can marvel ?—their 
hearts were filled with a sadness which 
scarcely admitted of alleviation—it 
was a dark and mysterious providence, 
and when friends called in, as they of- 
ten did, to mingle their tears with the 
weeping, and to administer consolation, 
the most they could do was to weep, 
and to say, “ His ways are in the sea, 
and his judgement past finding out.” 

But time does something—religion 
does more. By degrees these sorrow- 
ful ones were able to pray, and as the 
Christian poet says, “ Prayer makes 
the darkest cloud withdraw.” 

So it did for them. They did not, 
indeed, recover their wonted cheerful- 
ness, but they were calm and subdued. 
No word escaped the mother’s lips, 
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and Alice seemed to have imbibed the 
spirit of a holy resignation, “ Father, 
thy will be done.” 

But there were days of keen and 
bitter anguish, and in those nights 
when the storm swept its angry blast 
across their humble dwelling and rock- 
ed their bed, it was impossible for a 
mother’s heart not to tremble for her 
sailor boy, far off upon the stormy 
ocean, and perhaps suffering the perils 
of the billowy tempest. But even at 
such times she was enabled to commit 
herself and her wandering child to the 
eare and grace of a covenant-keeping 
God—auttering the language of boly 
confidence, “ His faithfulness is as the 
everlasting mountains.” “Though He 
slay me yet will I trust in Him.” 

Four years elapsed, and nothing was 
heard of Charles Grant. Sometime 
during the second year of his absence 
a rumor reached us that a ship suppos- 
ed to be the . which sailed from 
, and on board of which Charles 


was supposed to be, was burned at sea, 


and that but two or three only were 
saved, and among them was a young 
man named Grant. But the rumor, 
though not contradicted was not con- 
firmed, and another period of uncer- 
tainty and anxiety fell to the lot of the 
long stricken and heart-saddened moth- 
er and sister of the absent boy. 

At length the friends of Mrs, Grant 
perceived a visible change in her health. 
The indications of that too fatal mala- 
dy—consumption, were too. apparent 
to be mistaken. Its approach was in- 
deed slow and insidious, and for a time 
was kept at bay by the assiduous at- 
tention of our village physician; but 
medical prescription at length lost its 
power, and she became at first corfin- 
ed to the house—then to her room— 
and finally to her bed. 

I often visited her as did other 
friends. Her room was no longer the 
abode of gloom and sorrow. She had 
for some months been making rapid 
progress in resignation to the will of 
God; and though her feeble tabernacle 
was shaken, and was likely to be dis- 
solved, through years of anxiety and 
affliction, yet ber faith seemed to ac- 
quire more and more strength, and to 
fasten with a firm hold upon the divine 
promises. 


One day, as I sat conversing with 
her, she alluded to the faithfulness of 
God, and expressed her unwavering 
confidence to him. She said it had 
been her desire to acquiesce in the 
Divine will,—and she hoped that she 
should be able to do so, whatever it 
might be, in relation to herself or her 
absent son. But continued she, I have 
prayed long and fervently.that I may 
once more see him—see hima true 
penitent—and I cannot relinquish the 
belief that God will hear and answer. 

I was about to say something which 
might tend to soothe her, in case her 
hopes were not realized, as I must 
confess I saw little present reason to 
expect they would be, when she stop- 
ped me, and observed, ‘You may 
think me presumptuous, but my faith 
must enjoy its hold on the divine prom- 
ises. Has not God said, Call upon me 
in the day of trouble, and I will ans- 
wer thee, and thou shalt glorify me? 
T have called, yes I have called by day 
and night, and God has seemed to help 
me.—Has he excited such strong, 
such intense emotions for nothing ? 
Has he enabled me to “wrestle so with 
him, only to be disappointed? I am 
aware that probabilities are all against 
me. J must soon fail; this heart will 
soon cease beating, and the narrow 
house be my resting place, but I still 
have confidence in the faithfulness of 
my heavenly Father. What though 
l see no immediate prospect of the re- 
turn of my poor boy? I believe I shall 
yet press that poor child to my bosom. 
—Years since, I wrote in a pocket 
Bible T gave him.—His loving kindness 
changes not; and do you think it will 
fail now ? 

I confess J admired the’ steady faith 
of the mother—a faith strong in the 
Lord and in the power of his might; 
and yet it seemed scarcely possible 
that her hopes should be realized. 
At length my faith faltered, for it was 
apparent that her hour of departure 
was not far distant. 

That night, two or three female 
friends, fearful of her failure before 
morning, offered to stay with the moth- 
er of Alice, This the latter cheerful- 
ly assented to, though she had decided 
not to leave her mother. The neces- 
sary arrangements for the night were 
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made, and at an early hour all was si- 
lent in and around the humble cottage. 
It was a glorious night abroad— 
clear, soft, mild—just such a night as 
a saint might well choose in which to 
take its departure and soar to the tem- 
ple above. The poet must have had 
some such night in vision when he 
penned those beautiful lines— 


‘« The moon awakes, and from her maiden face 
Shedding her cloudy locks, }ooks meekly forth, 
~ And, with her virgin stars, walks in the §hea- 
vens— 
Walks nightly there, conversing as she walks, 
Of purity and holiness, and God,” 

Tt was just such a night, and Alice 
had risen from her seat, and to hide 
her emotions, as her dear parent breath- 
ed more heavily, had gone to the win- 
dow, the curtain of which she drew 
aside, and was standing leaning her 
arm on the sash.—In the distance just 
beyond the gate, she descried, as she 
thought, the tigure of a man, who 
seemed to be approaching. For a 
moment, she started back, but again 
looked, and his hand was on the latch. 
The gate was opened with great cau- 
tion, and the stranger approached 
slowly towards the house. Presently 
a gentle knock was heard atthe kitch- 
en door. It was impossibie for Alice 
to summon courage to attend to the 
stranger herself; but she whispered 
to the nurse, who, upon unlocking the 
door, inquired the reason for so late 
and unseasonable an intrusion. 

“ Does Mrs. Grant still reside here ?” 
inquired, the stranger, in a kind but 
earnest tone. 

“She does,” replied the nurse, “ but 
she is dangerously ill, and we fear she 
cannot live many hours; you cannot 
see her. 

“ Gracious heavens!” exclaimed the 
stranger, and so audibly were the 
words pronounced that the sound fell 
on the ears of Alice, and her heart 
beat with strong and distressing emo- 
tions. “I must see her,” continued 
the stranger, “ do not deny me, madam, 
quick, quick!” and he gently pressed 
open the door, still held by the surpris- 
ed and even terrified nurse. 

Alice listened to the sounds without 
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being able to decide their import; but, 


at length, fearing that her mother might 
be disturbed, she stole softly out of the 
room for the purpose of ascertaining 
what the stranger wished. 


‘ 


“ Alice, Miss Alice, ” said the nurse, 
as she approached. 

But before she had finished what 
she was attempting to say, the stran- 
ger inquired with his countenance wild 
with emotion, “Is this Alice Grant?” and 
and the next moment he swooned and 
fell on the floor. 

“ Miss Alice, ” exclaimed the agita- 
ted nurse, what does all this mean /— 
who can it be ?—what shall we do ?” 

Alice herself stood amazed ; but as 
the light fell upon the features. of the 
apparently lifeless stranger, a thought 
flashed across her mind, and the fol- 
lowing moment she was nearly falling 
beside him. 

“Nurse, “said she, “softly but quickly 
bring me some water.” This she ap- 
plied liberally to the temples of the 
stranger, who slowly recovered his 
consciousness, and at length sat up. 
He locked round, and presently fasten- 
ed his eyes. most intently and inguir- 
ingly upon the pale and motionless 
Alice. “Yes, yes,” he exclaimed, “it 
is she; it is—it is my own beloved 
Alice!” 

* Charles—Charles—my brother 
uttered Alice, as she fell upon his 
bosom. ‘“ Oh, mother—mother !” 

The sound of the voice reached the 
dying mother, and she inquired, “ Al- 
ice, my child, what—what did I hear, 
Alice ?” 

Alice, scarcely able to stand, hasten- 
ed to her bed-side, and taking her 
mother’s hand, already cold with death, 
spoke in accents tremulous—for the 
whole frame was agitated—tremulons, 
but kind. supe 

“What did I hear, Alice?” the 
mother softly whispered. I thought 
I heard something. I thought he had 
come. Did IJ dream, Alice!” 

“Mother, dear mother,” said Alice, 
putting her face close to the cold face 
of her dying parent, and scarcely able 
to draw a breath—*‘ whom did you 
think had come ;” 

* Why Charles: it seemed as if he 
had come. But I dreamt—did I, Alice 2” 

“ Mother,” said Alice, “could you 
see him? could you sustain it if you 
could see him ?” 

“Surely, child; why I long to see 
him, and I did think Ishould see him 
once more before I died.” 

At this instant the door softly open- 
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ed, and Charles approached, cautious- 
ly—inquiringly. 

“ Mother,” said Alice, “ here—can 
you look up? do yon know who this 
is?” 

“Who is it, Alice—who is it?” in- 
quired the half wild but still conscious 
mother. 

“ Mother,” softly whispered Charles, 
as he kneeled down and kissed her 
cold cheek, “mother, my dear mother, 
Oh will you—can you forgive your 
long Jost but penitent, broken-hearted 
child ?” 

“ Charles, my dear Charles! it is 
indeed you !” said the now dying moth- 
er; at the same time endeavoring to 
put her wan and feeble arm around his 
neck. My dear boy you have come: 
yes I said you would come; you have; 
yes I can now praise God. 

One question, Charles, and I die in 
peace—Is my boy a penitent?” 

“ Mother,” said Charles, his tears 
nearly choking his utterance, “ that 
Bible and a mother’s prayers have 
saved me. 

I have come in season to ask for- 
giveness. Father, I have 
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which were heard. They ceased; 
here only to be resumed and to be 
sung by the glorified and triumphant 
saints before the throne of God.— 
Mother’s Magazine. 


— 


Incidents in a Missionary’s Life. 


We make the following extracts from a very 
interesting book just issued, and published by 
E. Fletcher, 141 Nassnu Street. “entitled St. 
Helena and the Cape of Good Hope,” or In- 
cidents in the Missionary Lile of Rey, James 
McGregor Bertram.” 


A new and remarkable scene, in the 
histo: y. of Mr. Bertram, now opens be- 
fore us. While pursuing his self-de- 
nying and useful exertions at the Cape, 
he resolved to make an excursion some 
sixty miles to the north. large 
number of vessels had called at Table 
Bay, and procured permission of the 
government to proceed to Saldanha 
Bay, and take ina cargo of guano. 
In addition to their crews, each vessel 
also shipped some ten or twelve cool- 
ies, or Malays, to serve them in getting 
in their cargoes. The business held 
out a prospect of large pecuniary re- 


sinned } turns, and was, of course, much talked 


against heaven, and in thy sight, and } of in the commercial circles at Cape 


am no more worthy to be called thy 
son. Mother, my dear mother, and 
will you forgive me also?” 

“Enough, enough,” said the de- 
parting mother; “ yes, it is enough!” 
her countenance beaming, as it were, 
with seraphic joy. 

“Tam nearly through, but go my son 
gomy dear Alice, and publish it to the 
mothers of the land, what I have found 
true—and wiil continue true as long 
as praying mothers exist— 

‘ His loving kindness changes not. "” 

For a few moments following, it 
was thought she had ceased to breathe 
but she revived sufficiently to press 
once more gently the hands of Charles 
and Alice; and then she was heard 
singing, in a faint and scarcely audi- 
ble tone, those beautiful lines which 
she had often expressed a wish that 
she might have occasion to sing : 

“Soon shall I pass the gloomy vale, 
Soon all my mortal powers must fail, 
Ob may my last, expiring breath, 
His loving kindness sing in death!” 

The prayer was answered, “ His 
loving kindness ” were the last sounds 
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Town. It was ascertained that from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
vessels, some of them of one thousand 
tons burden, were anchored in Saldan- 
ha Bay, and that a population, most 
heterogeneous, of nearly or quite two 
thousand souls, were congregated in 
the bay. 

The hearts of God’s people at the 
Cape were moved, at the thought of 
the heathenish condition in which this 
large number of souls were living for 
weeks and months, without the ordi- 
nances of religion, with no one to give 
them spiritual consolations in sickness, 
none to point the dying to the Lamb of 
God, and none to perform the services 
of religion at the burial of the dead. 
Mr. Bertram was so much affected by 
these considerations, as to determine to 
go down,,if possible, to Saldanha Bay 
for a short time, and do something for 
the souls of this neglected and_desti- 
tute population. On making known 
his intentions to his friends at the Cape, 
he was encouraged to proceed. The 
Rev. John C. Brown, of Union Chapel, 
in particular, took a very deep interest 
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in the matter. As soon as he heard 
of it, he came to Mr. Bertram, and 
‘said, “ Go, my brother, in the name of 
the ‘Lord ; sand may Jacob’s God go 
with you.” He furnished him also 
with the means of purchasing an over- 
coat, for protection from the storms to 
which he might be exposed, in a place 
where there were none but canvas 
tenements to shelter him. His kind- 
nessin this particular, as in many oth- 
ers, is, and ever will be, held ix grate- 
ful remembrance. 

The ship “ Ward Chipman,” of St. 
John’s, New Brunswick, commanded 
by Captain Aymers a Scotchman, was 
then lying in Table Bay, expecting to | 
sail in a few days for Saldanha, Mr. 
Bertram sought him out, and made 
known to him his desire to procure a 
passage on board his ship. The Capt. 
was a man ofa large heart, and very 
readily offered the missionary a pas- 
sage, and the attentions of the steward 
of the ship, during all his continuance 
at Saldanha Bay, without any compen- 
sation. The necessary arrangements 
having been made on shore, Mr. Ber- 
tram bade farewell to his family and 
friends. and embarked on board the 
“Ward Chipman” on a Wednesday 
evening, in the latter part of April, 
1845. 

Saldanha Bay is a “ magnificent ha- 
ven” on the southwest coast of Africa, 
about sixty miles north of Table Bay, 
in lat. 32° 54 south. It was discoy- 
ered by the Portuguese, not long after 
the discovery, in 1487, of the “ Capo de 
Boa Esperance,” or Cape of Good 
Hope, and called “ Saldanha,” after a 
town of that name, in the northwest of 
Spain, in the province of Leon, proba- 
bly the birthplace of some of the dis- 
coverers. 

The “Ward Chipman” preceede d 
on her way, and arrived off the bay 
about ten o’clock in the evening of 
Thursday. The night was dark, and 
the Captain, not being acquainted with 
the channel, attempted to enter on the 
wrong side of the island, that divides 
the mouth into two nearly equal parts, 
Presently the*breakers were seen with- 
in a few yards, and the position of the 
ship became quite perilous. The 
main anchor was speedily dropped, and 
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known in the harbor, six Tila: nd, heeds cecage osiosjaueipeibalienieha nels twenty 
boats were manned by the shipmasters 
and their men, by whose timely and 
powerful aid, the vessel was towed, 
with the loss of her anchor, and with 
no further injury, to a safe and quiet 
anchorage within the land-locked har- 
bor. 

The morning light revealed the hid- 
den dangers of the previous evening, 
and the peculiarities of the scenery in 
the midst of which they had- reposed 
during the night. The dark olive-tint 
of the water, approaching almost» to 
black, indicated, to some extent, the 
character of the traffic which was pros- . 
ecuted on its surface. A more beau- 
tiful and safe haven for ships, they had 
seldom, if ever, seen.. It seemed to be 
of several leagues in circumference, 
capable of containing the whole navy 
of Great Britain, and almost entirely 
shut in by the land, which rose on 
nearly every hand in: gentle swells, 
and verdant plains, and was covered 
with a prolific vegetation. Immediate- 
ly in front, toward the sea, and occu- 
pying a Jarge portion of the strait, by 
which the bay was entered, appeared 
a small island, of singular aspect, call- 
ed Maleasen, Malagasen, or, more com- 
monly, “ Malagas Island.” The bay 
was dotted in every direction with 
merchant-vessels of all descriptions, 
and hundreds of yawls, barges, and 
freight-boats were attached to the ships, 
or moving quietly over the smooth sur- 
face of the bay. 

In the centre of the isiand was a 
flag-staff, from which lines extended 
in every direction to the water’s edge. 
On nearer inspection, it was found 
that the soil with which the island was 
covered, was a vast bed of guano, some 
twenty or thirty feet in depth, that had 
been accumulating for ages, and which 
which was now in the process of ex- 
portation to the four quarters of the 
globe. The lines from the flag staff 
were designed to mark out, like the 
divisions of a plum-cake, to "the crew 
of each vessel, the particular portion 
which they might claim as their own, 
At the water’s edge was a jetty, or 
wharf, near which were seen scaffold- 
ings, designed to facilitate the transpor- 
tation of the various “diggings” to the 


the vessel stayed. As soon as it was ¢ boats; while all over the island the 
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canvass huts and tents of the workmen, 
formed of sails and tarpaulins, thrown 
over spars and yards from the vessels, 
gave evidence of a numerous popula- 
tion. Gay banners and_ streamers 
_ were floating over these nautical en- 
campments, inscribed with some fanci- 
ful appellation, indicating the vessel or 
country to which the occupants belong- 
ed, or showing some of the eccentrici- 
ties of seamen; such as * Sheerness,” 
“ Wapping,” “ London Docks,” etc. 
The spectator was at once reminded 
of the resemblance of the whole scene 
to a country fair, such, particularly, as 
are held every August at “Donny- 
brook,” in the country of Dublin, where 
for six days the usquebaugh circulates 
most freely, and the shillalah flourishes 
in the air, giving weight and force to 
the brilliant points of Irish wit and ar- 
gument. That Scripture, which says, 
“ Wheresoever the carcass is, there 
will the eagles be gathered together,” 
was strikingly fulfilled at Malagas Is- 
land. The opportunity of trading with 
such an assemblage, as were there 
congregated for weeks, could not be 
resisted by the suttlers and grog-sellers 
at the Cape, who had flocked hither to 
share in the golden harvest, and pitch- 
ed their tents along the shores of the 
bay. They founda ready market for 
their vile compounds of wine, rum, 
brandy. and other death-dealing li- 
quors ; and frequent, as well as violent, 
were the scenes of riot and blood-let- 
ting, with which this woeful traffic was 
followed. The poor sea-fowl, whose 
domain had thus summarily and uncer- 
emoniously been invaded, had fled to 
other rocky points in and along the 


bay, where they scemed to be taking. 


counsel as to the best means of regain- 
ing their time-honored territory. 

Such was the spectacle that pre- 
sented itself to the eye of Mr. Bertram, 
on the morning after his arrival. After 
breakfast, he was put ashore on the 
main land, in the vicinity of a large 
cave formed by overhanging rocks. 
This natural habitation had been appro- 
priated by an old Hibernian, of the sons 
of Aisculapins, a stout, overgrown, and 
somewhat venerable personage, who 
had converted the interior of his primi- 
tive habitation into a rude resemblance 
of an apothecary’s shop, with myster- 
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ious-looking bottles and vials ranged 
around, in number sufficient to kill or 
cure all who might wish to avail 
themselves of his wondrous pharma- 
ceutic lore, and unrivaled skill in the 
treatment of all the ills to which the 
flesh of man is subject. There, en- 
sconced in his mysterious habitation, 
that served him as -office, parlor, ante- 
chamber, dormitory, and kitchen, he 
sagely gave out, that he would under- 
take the wholesale cure of broken bones 
and bleeding wounds, for the mode- 
rate sum of five pounds a ship. Nor 
was he unemployed. The disorderly 
and dissipated manner in which a large 
portion of the sailors and laborers lived ; 
the exposures to which they were con- 
stantly subjected; the large potations 
of intoxicating liquors with which they 
were furnished; the want of vegeta- 
ble food; the constant use of salt pro- 
visions, and the overpowering effluvium 
of the guano itself, producing, by rea- 
son of the vast quantities of ammonia, 
inflammation and bleeding of the eyes 
and nostrils, served to bring into con. 
stant service the skill and the drugs of 
the old Irish doctor, and to test his 
power over such obstinate diseases as 
the dysentery, scurvy, and “redness of 
eyes.” 

At the time of Mr. Bertram’s land- 
ing, a considerable number of the ship- 
masters were assembled about the 
“doctor’s shop,” apparently in earnest 
and anxious consultation. On inquiry, 
he learned enough to show him the 
hazardous nature of the mission, with 
which he had charged himself in com- 
ing to Saldanha Bay. The islanders, 
it appeared, were in a terrible state of 
insubordination and mutiny. ‘The sail- 
ors, under the influence ot frequent 
draughts of alcoholic compounds, had 
quarreled with the sable coolies from 
the Cape, and, in the terrible excite- 
ment of rage and intoxication, had be- 
labored them with furious blows, and 
then driven them into the sea, where 
they would have been drowned but for 
the luggage-boats employed in trans- 
ferring the guano to the ships, into 
which they were drawn out of the sea 
by the shipmasters, who had witnessed 
the mutiny. All business was In con- 
sequence suspended, and the most ter- 
rible scenes of drunkenness and insub- 
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ordination ensued. In vain were all the 


efforts of the masters of the vessels to | 
They 


bring them into subjection. 
were met with volleys of guano, as- 
sailed with the carcasses of penguins 
and gannets, and compelled to flee for 
their lives, and betake themselves to 
their boats. A second attempt to sub- 
due the rioters by means of cutlasses 
and fire-arms, resulted in complete 
failure, only serving the more to exas- 
perate both parties. 

The shipmasters were now at their 
wit’s ends. It was determined to hold 
a conference on shore, and consult on 
the best means of quelling the revolt. 
Something effectual was demanded, 
and that speedily, or they could not an- 
swer to the owners of the vessels for 
their failure in securing a cargo, and 
subjecting them to severe loss. As 
for unfurling their sails and putting 
out to sea as they were, it was out of 
the question. At length it was deter- 
mined to dispatch, over land, four of 
the most respectable shipmasters, to 
Cape Town, and solicithis excellency, 
Sir Peregrine Maitland, the governor 
of the colony, to send them a ship of 
war, to bring the mutineers to their 
senses and duty. 

The Jand-route was circuitous, and 
much longer than by sea, Three or 
four days were occupied in the journ- 
ey,assistance being afforded them by the 
Dutch farmers who occupied the in- 
terior. Several days, therefore, elaps- 
ed before any information or assistance 
could be procured from the Cape, dur- 
ing all which time the state of insub- 
ordination continued, 

Mr, Bertram, being thus shut out from 
the great bodyof the seamen,whose spir- 
Itual welfare had brought him to Sald- 
anha Bay, endeavored to employ his 
time with as much profit as the cir- 
cumstances would permit. As the 
Sabbath was at hand, he desired to se- 
cure an opportunity for preaching. 
Learning that Capt. Samson, of the 
ship “ John Jordan,” from Bristol, was 
a religious man, he made an arrange- 
ment with him to convert his ship into 
a Bethel. Quite a goodly number of 
the officers, and many of the seamen 
who were not compromised in the mu- 
tiny, assembled on the “ John Jordan,” 
at the appointed time, to whom he op- 
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pened the treasures of God’s word, and 
made known his commission asan am- 
bassador of the Prince of Peace. At 
the pressing invitation of Captain Sam- 
son, whom he found to be in reality a 
man of God, he removed from the 
“Ward Chipman,” and took up_his 
quarters on the “ John Jordan.”;;, The 
Captain gave up to him his own cabin, 
and showed him every attention and 
kindness in his power, during the whole 
time of his sojourn at Saldanha Bay. 
The delay, occasioned by the non- 
arrival of the aid expected from the 
Cape, gave Mr. Bertram frequent op- 
portunities for exploring the shores of 
the bay. His early occupation had 
served to make him familiar with the 
vegetable creation. A passion for 
flowers had grown with his growth, 
and strengthened with his strength; 
and here, on this virgin soil, he found 
abundant means of gratifying it 
Every day, after breakfast, the Jordan’s 
boat was at his service, and he was 
put on the shore, to ramble off into “ the 
bush,” and meditate in the fields. 
While he was thus amusing himself 
with these daily recreations, and airy 
castles, it came into his mind that this 
was not just the thing that brought him 
to Saldanha Bay. “ All this,” he said 
to himself, “is very fine; but what 
sort of a missionary am I? WhenI 
was at home in Great Britain, I 
thought that I could go and preach 
Christ even to the cannibals. Like 
the great Apostle to the Gentiles, I 
could say, ‘Neither count I my life 
dear unto myself, so that I might finish 
my course with joy, and the ministry 
which I have received of the Lord 
Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the grace 


of God, even among the most degrad- 


ed and abandoned of the heathen 
world. But now that I have come in 
sight of danger, what a cowardly mis- 
sionary I proveto be! I came to this 
bay for the very purpose of preaching 
to these seamen on Malagas Island, 
and now I have not courage enough to 
show my face among them!” The 
example of the noble John Williams, 
who laid down his life among the can- 
nibals of the South Sea Islands, came 
to his mind; and he thought of other 
holy missionaries, who had jeopard 

their lives even unto death in carryi 
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the Gospel to the perishing; and he 
was mortified and humbled at his own 
pusillanimity. 

Thus brought, as it were, to his 
senses, and to a proper conception of 
the nature and requirements of his 
mission, he sought a retired place 
among the rocks, and confessed, 
with a broken heart, to his Saviour, 
the unbelief and sinful fear by which 
he had been actuated, sought forgive- 
ness at the feet of his Lord and Master, 
and solomnly vowed before God, that, 
life and health permitting, he would 
go on the following Sabbath to Mala- 

s Island, and preach, even if he 
should die for it, to the mutineers. 

At three o'clock, the hour when 
the Jordan’s boat came daily to the 
shore to take him on board to dine, he 
returned to the ship. At the dinner- 
table, he said to the Captain, “ Capt. 
Samson! I wishto ask a favor of you.” 
“ Very well, what is it?” “I want 
you to take me in your boat next Sab- 
bath morning to the island, that ] may 
preach there.” 

The captain was taken wholly by 
surprise. Suppressing for a few mo- 
ments his amazement, as he stared at 
Mr. Bertram, he at length said, “ What, 
sir! are you mad? You don’t catch 
me doing so foolish a thing as to take 
you up to the island among those men. 
They would only desecrate the ser- 
vice, and perhaps take your life.” 

“But what then 2?” was the reply of 
Mr. Bertram; “ will you leave these 
men under the influence of the devil, 
and make no effort for their improve- 
ment? What is to make them better, 
if we refuse to carry the~Gospel 
among them?” “ Well,” responded 
the captain, ‘say what you will, I'll 
never take you up tothe island.” The 
captain was evidently nettled for once ; 
but it was only for once. The matter 
was dropped for the present. 

Just then a ship of war hove in 
sight, which proved to be one of Her 
Majestys’s vessels that had been lying 
at Simon’s Bay, or False Bay, as it was 
formerly called, on the eastern side of 
the peninsula, that terminates in the 
Cape of Good Hope, on the west side 
of which Cape Town is built; which 
vessel had been ordered to Saldanha 
Bay to quell the mutiny. The rioters 
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had given themselves up to gluttony 
and drunkenness. Day after day they 
had kept up their horrid frolic, until 
they had exhausted the stores on the 
island. Then they had crossed over 
to the mainland, and possessed them- 
selves of the contents of some of the 
suttler’s shanties, with which they had 
returned, and recommenced their ter- 
rible carousing. 

In the midst of their bacchanalian 
revel, they were brought to their senses 
by the presence of an armed detach- 
ment of marines from the ship of war, 
who had effected a landing from their 
boats with the greatest order and dis- 
patch. They saw at once that resis- 
tance was useless; and, when order- 
ed by the commander of the frigate to 
acknowledge their wickedness, and 
sue for mercy, or he would open his 
ports upon them, and blow them to 
pieces, they begged, in the most abject 
manner, that he would let them off this 
time, and promised to go to work like 
honest men. and never again be guilty 
of such wicked conduet. 

The result was very gratifying to 
the officers of the man-of-war, and 
to the shipmasters. Congratulations 
were exchanged from one to another, 
and the commander of the armed ves- 
sel received on board the various ships 
with every testimonial of gratitude. 
He assured them all, that the rebellion 
was at an end; that the rioters 
were completely humbled, had mani- 
fested the greatest sorrow for their dis- 
orderly and criminal conduct, and giv- 
en him the utmost assurance, that they 
would all quietiy and submissively re- 
turd to duty; that they might now take 
in their cargoes with all dispatch, and 
ere long heave anchor, unfurl their 
sails, and bend their course homeward. 

It was not in the power of the com- 
mander to make any stay in the har- 
bor. He had been ordered to the 
western coast of Afriga, on a cruise, 
to watch the slave ships, and break 
up their piratical traffic. He could 
not, therefore, remain in port any 
longer, after he had fulfilled his cam- 
mission in coming to Malagas Island. 
His vessel was soon again under way, 
and with a favoring breeze, pursuing 
her conrse toward the north. 

But, no sooner had the vessel dis- 
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appeared, than, relieved of their fears, 
the revelers broke over all restraint, 
and returned to their former state of 
insubordination. They became more 
and more infatuated and maddened ; 
they formed parties among themselves 
according to the port’ or ships to 
which they belonged; they chose 
ringleaders, calling them by the names 
of wild beasts, as they really seemed 
tobe. To one they gave the name 
Lion ; to another, the name Bear; to 
another, Tiger, and the like. All hope 
of a compromise: was entirely taken 
away, and the shipmasters were com- 
pletely at their wit’s end. 


A MAN OF PEACE BETTER THAN A MAN 
OF WAR. 


Mr. Bertram had watched the pro- 
gress of the whole affair with the deep- 
est interest; and, when he saw the 
utter failure of the remedy devised by 
the wrath of man, he assuredly gath- 
ered, that the Lord was calling him to 
put in practice the purpose’ that. he 
had iormed, and fulfil his solemn vow 
to God. He therefore renewed his 
application to Captain Samson, on the 
morning of the following Sabbath, and 
requested him to accompany the mis- 
sionary to the island, in his boat ; but 
the captain was resolute. He would 
not be a party in such a rash expedi- 
tion, nor would he risk the life of his 
friend among such a set of incarnate 
demons. 

Among the vessels in port was. the 
brig Hebe, of London, under the com- 
mand of Captain Mosey. Mr. Ber- 
tram had formed an acquaintance with 
him at Cape Town, and learned from 
him that he had once made a pro- 
fession of religion, and had “ run well” 
for a season; but that on these long 
voyages he had got away from duty, 
and falling into temptation at foreign 
ports, had suffered himself to be car- 
ried along with the tide of ungodliness, 
which he had not sufficient grace to 
stem and resist. He had, in con- 
sequence, become a wanderer from 
God, anda grevious, but not inveterate 
backslider. He had manifested, in 
the apparent sorrow with which he 
had confessed all this to Mr. Bertram, 
that his conscience was yet tender; 
and so had led the missionary to think, 
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that some traces of grace remained. 
When a soul has once been renewed 
by the Spirit, he can never again be 
as other men are. Let him wander 
ever so far, he will still have some 
clinging of heart, like the prodigal son, 
to his former, experience, and be of- 
ten saying to himself, “Oh that! were 
as in months past, asin the days when 
God preserved me, when His candle 
shined upon my head, and when by 
His light { walked through darkness !” 
He will now and then be saying— 


“ Where is the blessedness I knew, 
When first I saw the Lord 2? 

Where is the soul refreshing view, 
Of Jesus, and His word ? 


What peaceful hours I once enjoy’d! 
How sweet their memory still ! 

But they have left an aching void, 
The world can never fill.” 


Mr. Bertram, relying on this know- 
ledge of the case of his backsliding 
friend; went off to the Hebe, and found 
the captain standing on deck to. re- 
ceive him. “Captain Mosey!” he 
said, “I have come to beg a favor of 
you this morning.” “ What can I do 
for you, Mr. Bertram ?” was the reply; 
“you know that Pll do any thing and 
every thing that I can for you.” 
“Yes, I know it,” said Mr. Bertram, 
“and soI have come to ask you to 
take me up in your boat to the island, 
that I may preach the Gospel to those 
poor rebels there, this morning.” 

The request occasioned quite a 
struggle in the breast of Captain Mo- 
sey. After pacing the deck for a few 
moments, he turned, with moistened 


eyes, and a ful] heart, to the mission- 


ary, and said, “You know, Mr. Ber- 
tram, thatI dare not take you up to 
the island. It was barely with my 
lite that I escaped the other day. But 
come over to Captain Kerr’s vessel 
with me, and we'll talk it over.” So to 
Captain Kerr’s ship, the “ Fama,” of 
London, they went, who, as soon as 
he saw them on deck, saluted them 
with “Good morning, gentlemen; 
what has brought you here this morn- 
ing!” “ Why,” said Captain Mosey, 
« here’s, Mr. Bertram begging me to 
take him in my boat up to the island, 
to preach to those seamen.” What ex- 
claimed Captain Kerr, “preach to 
those seamen ! preach to those devils ! 
preach to those devils !” * Yes,” 
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replied Captain Mosey, “and I think 
that he will not rest. until we take him 
up.” “ What, to those devils! those 
infamous scoundrels ?”- responded 
, Captain Kerr; “they ought to be 
hung, every devil of them. And are 
you going to take him up, Captain 


Mosey ?” * Why,” said Mosey, “if 


you will go, Pll make one of the com- 
pany.” ‘But you know, Mosey,” re- 
plied Kerr, “ how they love me on the 
island, «nd how. they treated me the 
last time that I was there ! And where, 


if we go, are we to find a couple of 


oarsmen?” So, stepping to the hatch- 
way, he shouted the name of one of 
the sailors; and the quick response, 
“ Aye, aye, sir,” was presently follow- 
ed by his appearance on deck. “Come, 
my lad,” said Kerr, “I want you to 
pull an oar to take Mr. Bertram to the 
island to preach to those devils. there: 
what’ say you?” “Are you going, 


captain?” the man anxiously asked; if 


you go, Ill go too.” Another oarsman 
was obtained from Captain Mosey’s 
brig, and presently they were pulling 
away for Malagas Island. 

The morning was as lovely as can 
be conceived—just such a Sabbath as 
disposes the heart to peace and quiet- 
ness, While it leads the soul away to 
the bowers of ‘paradise, and impres- 
sively reminds the soul of that rest 
which remaineth to the people of God. 
Hardly a word was spoken, or the si- 
lence of the five adventurers interrupt- 
ed, during the two miles and a half, at 
which distance the Hebe was moored 
from the island. 

As the boat neared the landing- 
place, scores of the rioters hurried 
down to the jetty, or wharf, to see who 
dared approach their territories. A 
horrid sight these poor, infatuated 
creatures presented! Their clothes 
were almost torn from their backs, and 
hung about them in tatters. Hideous 
gashes, in some cases, and in others. 
blackened eyes, and dreadful bruises, 
gave evidence of the maddening fumes 
of dissipation by which they had, for 
days together, been driven to the ex- 
tremes of brutal fury. Captains Kerr 
-and Mosey sat almost stupefied, as 
they gazed on these hideous wretches. 
Nor was Mr. Bertram less moved with 

instinctive apprehension. He trusted 
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not, however, in himself, but in the 
living God, and lifted his heart to the 
Almighty to nerve his soul for the 
hazardous enterprise. 

Having fully committed himself to 
the protection and guidance of his Lord 
he seized the ladder of ropes, as soon 
as the boat touched the jetty, and, pul- 
ling himself up, in a few moments he 
stood inthe midst of the horrid crew. 
Singling out one, whom he took to be 
the ringleader, a tall, powerful, fero- 
cious-looking fellow, apparently pre- 
pared for any deed of desperation, he 
went directly to him, gave him his 
right hand, and, with his left, tapped 
him on the shoulder, and said, “ Jack ! 
do you know me?” “How should I 
know you, sir ?” he muttered. “ Well, 
well,” replied Mr. Bertram, “I ama 
minister of Christ, and I-have come 
to-day, in the name of the Lord, to 
preach among you the glorious Gospel 
of the blessed God.” ‘Then, pulling 
from his pocket a flag with which he 
had furnished himself before leaving 
the vessel, he continued, “ Do you see 
this, Jack? This is the battle-flag of 
the Cross, that | brought down with 
me from the Cape of Good Hope. I 
see that you have a fiag-staff up there 
on the island. Now, my brave fellow, 
take this flag, and let me see how 
quick you can run it up to the mast- 
head.” Turning to another savage- 
looking fellow, who stood by, he pat- 
ted him also on the. shoulder, and said 
to him, “ That’s a brave fellow, Jack; 
offand help him.” 

it was enough. The right chord 
was touched, Away they went, hur- 
rahing, the whole of them, and ina few 
moments more the Bethel-flag was fly- 
ing from the top of the flag-staff. The 
signal roused. the whole. island, and 
they flew from every tent and loun- 
ging-place, hundreds of them together, 
to know what was to pay now. The 
preacher planted himself on a pile of 
guano-bags, and began his brief ar- 
rangements for service. But what a 
motley assemblage of human beings 
stood before him! They seemed to be 
the offscourings of every British port 
on earth, such as might well remind 
him of the hideous tenants of pande- 
monium itself. 

They gazed mutually at each other 
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in silence, a moment or two, and the 
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Your vocal powers are admirable. 


missionary began: “Men! I have , You can sing in your groggeries and 


somewhat to say to you. What think 
ye, that the shipmasters down yonder 
in the bay said to me, when told them 
that I was coming here this morning 
to preach the Gospel of Christ to you? 
Why, they told me that you were the 
greatest vagabonds under heaven; 
that you would desecrate the service 
of God, and take’ my life. But, my 
brave lads, I tell you that I am~ never 
afraid, under God, to trust my life in 
the hands of seamen. Now, men, if 
you will only listen to what I have to 
say to you, and take the good advice 
that lam about to give you, you will 
have an opportunity to to-day of re- 
deeming your lost character. Some 
of you, I dare say, were brought up in 
your tender years under the care of 
pious parents. Your godly fathers 
and mothers used to talk to you, no 
doubt, about your souls, and the things 
of God and heaven. They read to 
you, perhaps, the Holy Scriptures, and 
took you with them to the sanctuary 
of the Lord on the Sabbath day Some 
serious impressions may have been 
made upon your minds by the good 
Spirit of God. You may remember 
the pious ministers whose sermons 
you heard in your boyhood, and under 
the sound of whose ministry you sat. 
“ But, ah! that was ‘long, long ago,’ 
You left a parental roof, and shipped 
for a foreign port; you were thrown 
into the company of ungodly men, by 
whose example, conversation, and rail- 
lery, you were led to shake off the im- 
pressions of early days; and by de- 
grees you lost the remembrance of a 
father’s counsel, a mother’s prayers, 
your good minister’s discourses, and 
those early impressions from the Lord. 
You were led into haunts of dissipa- 
tion and vice, and gradually became 
hardened in sin, until you have arriv- 
ed at your present pitch of iniquity. 
“Think, O men; bethink your- 
selves of your early impressions, of 
the good advice of your parents, and 
the instructions of those Christian min- 
isters; and let there be now a little 
serious reflection, while I preach to 
you, on Malagas Island, the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God. Some of 
you, [doubt not, are good singers. 


merry-making, but you, never employ 
these powers for the glory of God. 
Perhaps there never was sung on Mal- 
agas Island a song of praise to God. 
Let us have the first song of praise to 
our Maker here this morning.” 

He had brought with him several 
seamen’s hymn-books, which he now 
took from his pocket, and distributed 
among them saying, “ Here, men, are 
some pretty little hymn-books—hymns 
made for sailors. I brought them 
down from the Cape of Good Hope. 
Now I will give out one of the hymns. 
Captain Kerr”—(for the two captains 
had followed him)—* will pitch the 
tune, and let us all sing together, the 
hymn commencing with these words: 

*O God of Bethel, by whose hand, 

Thy people stillare fed ; 
Who through this weary pilgrimage, 
Hast all our fathers led.’ 

Now, Captain Kerr, be so good as to 
pitch the tune. Come, my lads, strike 
in—sing all together: a long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull altogether. Lift 
your hearts and voices in praise to God 
Remember that we are now worship- 
ping God.” 

Captain Kerr, who had a_ good 
voice, and was familiar with the favor- 
ite tunes in which the“ Psalms of 
David” are sung in Scotland, struck 
up “Old Hundred” One by one 
they began to fall in ; and, as line af- 
ter line was parceled out, they joined 
more and more heartily, until the good 
old tune came free from hundreds of 
lips, and the whole island, bay, and far- 
ther shore echoed with these closing 
words of the excellant Doddridge : 

‘Such blessings from thy gracious hand, 
Our humble prayers implore, * 

And thou shall be our chosen God, 
And portion evermore.” 

“Now, men,” said the preacher, 
“you have sung nobly, and, blessed 
be God! you are behaving yourselves 
well. Iam happy to see it. Let us 
now look up to God in prayer.” He 
closed his eyes, clasped his hands, and 
gave free course to a full heart ina 
fervent address to the Almighty. 

At the close ofthe prayer, he saw 
that the tears had been streaming 
down the cheeks of many of his hard- 
visaged hearers, Taking fresh cour- 
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age from this manifest blessing of 
God, he then read, in the most impres- 
sive manner of which he was capable, 
the fourth and fifth chapters of the 
second epistle to the Corinthians. 
They gave a good degree of attention 
as he proceeded. “Now, lads!” he 
added, “ you are behaving well, and [ 
am glad to see that you have so much 
respect for the worship of God. You 
sung very well the first time; come, 
let us sing another hymn from the lit- 
tle book.” Once more they made the 
island ring. with the good old church- 
music, endeared by a thousand recol- 
lections of the far-off land, and their 
native cot, 

The missionary began now to seat 
his audience. “ Come, my good lads !” 
he said, ‘‘ don’t stand up here any lon- 
ger ; gather round me here, and sit 
down on the rocks, and make your- 
selves comfortable, while I endeavour 
to preach to you the good word of the 
Lord.” The congregation were pres- 
ently seated, with the exception ofa 
gang of about five or six scores of vici- 
ous looking characters, who appeared 
to be at the beck and call of two or 
three blackguards, on the right of the 
mass of the audience, and at some lit- 
tle distance. He svon observed that 
they seemed to be planning to break 
up the meeting by a tumultuous rush 
upon the missionary. ‘Holding up his 
finger, and then pointing at them he 
said, “Come come, you fellows there, I 
see what you are about; and now, if 
you don’t stop your mischief, and break 
up all your contrivances, my good 
friends around me here will soon put 
you straight. So, the sooner you break 
up, the better. Come and take your 
seats here along with your other com- 
panions, and I will tell you things that 
will do your souls good.” They com- 
plied with the invitation, and presently 
were all seated in expectation of the 
sermon. 

In proceeding to preach, he called 
their attention to the first clause of the 
eleventh verse of the fifth chapter of 
the second epistle to the Corinthians : 
“ Knowing, therefore, the terror of the 
Lord, we persuade men.” He be- 
gan the discourse with an exhibition 
of some of the threatenings, or terrors, 
of the Lord, addressed to the ungodly ; 
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and showed how surely those. threat= 
enings would be . executed against all 
who died in unbelief and impenitence. 
[ie then showed them who the ungod- 
ly were, and spoke of them under sev- 
eral classes; such as drunkards, liars, 
swearers, sabbath-breakers, profane 
persons, idlers, and evil-doers. The 
evils of drunkenness were spread be- 
fore them in the first place, as one of 
the sins against which the wrath of 
God has been revealed. They were 
reminded of them by an appeal to their 
own experience, and especially to the 
consequences of their recent course of 
conduct, as well as by what they had 
seen and known of these evils in the 
lives and deaths oftheir comrades and 
others. Earnest expostulations were 
used with them against any further in- 
dulgence in this worse than brutal 
vice, 

Mr. Bertram also presented before 
them the iniquity of malice, hatred, re- 
venge, and all strife and contention; 
he endeavored to make them ashamed 
of their violence one toward another; 
to show them that their hands were 
not made to beat and tear one anoth- 

er’s flesh, but to minister to their com- 
fort, and the good of their fellow-crea- 
tures. He told them that “God is 
love,” and that the kindness of the Al- 
mighty, as well as His holy word, 
taught us to love one another, and give 
up the practice of fighting with our 
fellowmen. 

The sin and evil of swearing were 
next dwelt upon, and they were told 
how exceedingly provoking it was to 
God, as well as how profitless and un- 
reasonable it was. Ashe drew near 
the close, he said, “ And, now, let me 
persuade you, men, after I hive left 
the island this morning, and you no 
longer hear my voice among: you, to 
sit down together in groups about the 
island, and read to each other these 
beautiful religious tracts that I have 
brought down from the Cape of Good 
Hope. Some of you, I know, can read, 
if others cannot; and, as you have 
been helping one another in the dread- 
ful work of destroying your bodies, 
breaking God’s laws, and ruining your 
souls, do try and help one another, 
through the reading of these tracts, to 
repent of your wickedness, return to 
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God, and lead new lives. Let me al- 
so add, if you are permitted to live un- 
til to-morrow morning, just go about 
your work like good fellows. God 
never intended us to be idle: 

‘ And Satan finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to do.’ 

Let me persuade you to go right about 
it on Monday morning, and labor hon- 
estly and industriously in your calling, 
as God and man would have you do, 
for your daily bread. And now let 
me say, in conclusion, if you will be 
persuaded to take this kind advice, I 
will come back again, and preach to 
you, ifthe Lord spares my life, next 
Sabbath morning. What say you, men, 
shall I come ?” 

With one voice almost they cried 
out, “Come, sir! Oh! come. We 
like your preaching, sir, and will be 
glad to have youcome again; and then 
we will have a far beiter place prepar- 
ed for you.” “Blessed be God!” he 
responded ; “it is not guns and pistols 
that you want; it is not cutlasses, and 
ships-of-war, and cannon-balls that will 
serve to subdue you. No: it is the 
blessed gospel of Christ; it is the pre- 
cious blood of Jesus; it is the Spirit 
of God. Now, men, you have behav- 
ed well, very well; blessed be God! 
You sung well at the commencement 
of the service, but you will sing better 
at the conclusion.” 

Another hymn was given ont, that 
was sung with a right good-will, and 
the meeting was closed with prayer 
and the benediction. He then took 
leave of them, invoking upon them, as 
they heartily responded to his parting 
salutations, the blessing of the Al- 
mighty; and,accompanied by his two 
friends, he stepped into the boat at the 
end of the jetty, and soon made his 
way down the harbor to the principal 
anchorage. But, not as they came, 
went they back. Captains Mosey and 
Kerr, who kept their peace before, were 
now full of what they had seen and 
heard. They declared that the hum- 
ble missionary of the Cross, with the 
simple gospel of Christ, had accom- 
plished far more that morning than 
her Majesty’s ship-of-war, with all her 
carnal weapons. Mr. Bertram preach- 
din the P.M, to the shipmasters and 
he crews on board; and with none 


the less force from the remarkable ex- 
perience of the morning. Thus end- 
ed his second Sabbath in Saldanha 
Bay. 

The developements of the foll. wing 
morning were awaited with no little 
interest at the anchorage. Very scon 
after the rising sun, it became apparent 
that the mutineers had returned to 
duty. The luggage-boats were put in 
requisition, and the most active opera- 
tions of business were resumed. “ The 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon” had 
triumphed. The walls of. opposition 
had fallen down at the blowing of the 
Gospel trumpet. The weapons of a 
spiritnal warfare, more potent than 
bristling bayonets, had proved “mighty, 
through God, to the pulling down of 
strongholds.” The island presented 
an appearance of busy and orderly in- 
dustry, as opposite as possible to the 
scenes of the preceding fortnight. The 
quarreling, fighting, and horrid dissipa- 
of those two weeks had given place 
to peace, contentment, diligence, 
promptness and sobriety. Let God be 
praised, and man adore! 

It was no fitful movement. Through- 
out the week, the bay and island pre- 
sented the same busy aud happy 
scenes. The following Sabbath morn - 
ing brought with it a perfect readiness 
on the part of the shipmasters to send 
Mr. Bertram to theisland. On his ar- 
rival he was greeted with a hearty wel- 
come by his gratefil congregation, 
whose appearance presented a strik- 
ing contrastto the tumultuous and ri- 
otous assembly into which he had cast 
himself, a week before, unheralded and 
unbidden. 'The bloody fac es had been 
washed; the soiled and torn garments 
had been exchanged for clean and tidy 
clothes ; and a much more convenient 
place had been prepared for the field 
preacher, whose ministrations they 
now received with the utmost glad- 
ness. 
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Thought and Action. 


Many flowers open to the sun, but 
only one follows him constantly. 
Heart, be thou the sunflower, not only 
open to God’s blessing, but constant in 
looking to him. 
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Kidd the Pirate. them by sea was the renowned Captain 

In old times, just after the territory ) Kidd. He had long been a hardy ad- 
of the New Netherlands had been ? venturer, a kind of equivocal borderer, 
wrested from the hands of their High { halftrader, half smuggler, with a tol- 
Mightiness the Lords States General ) erable dash of the pickaroon. He had 
of Holland, by Charles the Second, and { traded for some time among the pirates, 
while it was as yet in an unquiet state, ) lurking about the seas ina little rakish, 
the provinee was a favorite resort of ad- ( musquito, built vessel, prying into all 
venturers of all kinds, and particularly | kinds of odd places, as busy asa Mo- 
buccaneers. These were piratical ro- ther Cary’s chicken in a gale of wind. 
vers of the deep, who made sad work { This non-descript personage was 
in times of peace among the Spanish pitched upon by government as the 
settlements and Spanish merchant ? very man to command a vessel fitted 
ships. They took advantage of the § out to cruise against the pirates, since 
easy access to the harbor of the Man- ) he knew all their haunts and lurking 
hattoes, and of the laxity of the scarce- { places—acting upon the shrewd old 
ly organized government, to make it a ) maxim of “setting a rogue to catch a 
kind of rendezvous, where they might ’ rogue.” Kidd accordingly sailed from 
dispose of their ill-gotten spoils, and | New York in the Adventure galley, 
concert new depredations. Crews of ) gallantly armed and duly commission- 
these desperadoes, the runagates of { ed, and steered his course to the Ma- 
every country and clime, might be ) deiras, to Bonavista, to Madagascar, 
seen swaggering in open day, about ; and cruised at the entrance of the Red 
the streets of the burgh; elbowing its ) Sea. Instead, however of making war 
quiet Mynheers; trafficking, away / upon the pirates, he turned pirate him- 
their outlandish plunder, at half price, | self{—captured friend or foe—enriched 
to the wary merchant, and then squan- ) himself with the spoils of a wealthy 
dering their gains iu taverns; drinking, / Indiamen, manned by Moors, thou gn 
gambling, singing, swearing, shouting, ) commanded by an Englishmar ; and 
and astounding the whole neighbour- § having disposed of his prize, had the 
hood with sudden brawl and ruffian } hardihood to return to Boston, laden 
revelry. A with his wealth, with acrew of his com- 

At length the indignation of govern- } rades at his heels. 

ment was aroused, and it was deter- His fame had preceded him. The 
mind to ferret out this vermin brood ) alarm was given of the re-appearance 
from the colonies. Great consterna- | of this cut-purse of the ocean, Mea- 
tion took place among the pirates on ) sures were taken for his arrest ; but he 
finding justice in pursuit of them, and { had time, it is said, to bury the greater 
their old haunts turned to places of ) part of his treasures. He even attempt- 
peril. They secreted their money and ( ed to draw his sword and defend him- 
jewels in lonely out of the way places ; self when arrested ; but was secured 
buried them about the wild shores of ) and thrown into prison, with several 
the rivers and sea coast, and dispersed { of his followers. ‘They were carried 
themselves over the face of the coun- | to England in a frigate, where they 
try. ) were tried, condemned, and hanged at 
Among the agents employed to hunt Execution Dock. Kidd died hard, for 
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the rope with which he was first tied up 
broke with his weight, and he tumbled 
to the ground; he was tied up a sec- 
ond time, and effectually; from whence 
arose the story of his having been 
twice hanged. 

Such.isthe main outline of Kidd’s 
history; but it has given birth to an in- 
numerable progeny of traditions. The 
circumstance of his having buried great 
treasures of gold and jewels after re- 
turning from his cruising set the brains 
of all the good people along the coast 
in a ferment. ‘There were rumors on 
rumors of great sums found here and 
there; sometimes in one part of the 
country, sometimes in another; of trees 
and rocks bearing mysterious marks, 
doubtless indicating the spots where 
treasure lay hidden; of coins found with 


Moorish characters, the plunder of 


Kidd’s eastern prize, butwhich the com- 
mon people took for diabolical or mag- 
ic inscription. 

Some reported the spoils to have 
been buried in solitary unsettled places, 
about Plymouth and Cape Cod. Many 
other parts of the eastern coast, also, 


} left Liverpool onthe 28th of July last 
bound for New York, with about one 
hundred passengers, besides engineers, 
sailors and servants, about 120 more, 
On the outward passage to Liverpool, 
Captain Nye discovered a difference 
in his compasses—the one in the bin- 
nacle differing from the one on deck. 
On leaving Liverpool, an allowance 
was made for this difference, and which 
proved correct; as the ship passed the 
Tusker light and Cape Clear at about 
the distance intended. The first 26 
hours run was very favorable, being 

’ 327 miles—the second equally so, 

being 300 miles. On Friday, the 3d 

‘day out, being then entirely clear of 

Treland and on the broad Atlantic, a 

thick fog set in, which lasted until 

Monday, when we were enabled to 

get a good observation, and found the 

ship nine miles north of the great 
circle or latitude intended. The ship’s 
course was then altered so as to place 
her on_ that circle line, and which 
would carry her about five or ten miles 
south of Cape Race. 

On Wednesday morning, at six 


a 


a 


and various places in Long Island } o'clock, it was supposed we were 
Sound, have been gilded by these ru- } about abreast of the Cape, and the 
mors, and have been ransacked by $ officers and men forward were told 
adventurous money-diggers.— Wash- $ to keep a good look-out for land, At 
ington Irving. : half-past eight the same morning, the 
s sea being very smooth, the fog thick, 
$a sudden call was made of “a boat 
alongside.” ‘The engines were or- 
dered to be stopped, but before this 
could be done, the boat, in which were 
two men, was swept under our paddle 
sea upwards of 12,000 casualities, va. ; wheels, and the two men instantly 
rying in magnitude from the shipwreck ; killed, fragments of the boat only 
in the dead of the night, with all its { being seen floating on the surface. 
horrors, to a clumsy collision in the } By this time, the engine was stopped, 
Channel, and a hasty refit in the nearest and the ship’s headway deadened ; 
port. ‘The annual loss of life averages } when, about the length of the ship 
1,250, the gross number for the four ; ahead, a rock rose up, as it were, out 
years being 4,298. One ofthe chief} of the ocean, the top of which could 
features in this catalogue of disasters } not be seen. The helm was ordered 
is the consoling fact, that but few ac. } tothe starboard, the ship rounded to, 
cidents have occurred to ships ably } almost as it were on a pivot, our pad- 
manned and commanded. Out of the } dle boxes coming within about twenty 
12,000 and odd casualties only sixty- feet of an immense rock, supposed to 
five are recorded against ships above } be from three to five hundred feet 
700 tons. high, and about as long. Another 
° boat, in which were five men, was 

The Perils of the Sea. eo ae around en projecting rock, 

: ; ; which soon came down to us and told 

The steamship Pacific, Captain Nye, Capt. Nye our position—which was, 


Etatistics of Disasters at Sea 
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From a return ordered by the House 
of Commons we gather that, from Jan. 
1847, to Dec. 1850. there happened at 
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Eihte® is saeraiptah sw hedlish 0 62 Xl Ndcioms-anvdvelinond tamer diene Broyle on the western end of 
Newfoundland, and twenty miles 
north of Cape Race. Our  ship’s 
head was then put to the southward, 
and after running on that course about 
thirty miles, it was changed to the 
westward, The imminent danger 
that we thus so providentially escaped, 
caused many a heart to beat with grat- 
itude to the great disposer of events; 
so many lives, together with that no- 
ble ship, having been saved by the sac- 
rifice offered by the two men so sud- 
denly called to eternity.: It was the 
opinion of the passengers that they 
heard, through the fog, the noise of 
our paddle wheels, and put off from 
the land to warn us of our danger. 
The object of the writer in making 
this statement is with the hopes of 
eliciting from experienced nautical 
men, their opinion as to the propriety 
of the Atlantic steamers following, in 
all cases, whether the atmosphere is 
clear or foggy, what is called sailing 
on the great circle. It is without 
doubt, desirable to make Cape Race, 
but the question is often asked, is it 
of so much importance that great haz- 
ard should be taken to accomplish it ? 
Almost all our Atlantic steamers have 
been in great danger at that place. 
Last year the Humboldt, it was said, 
came within twenty feet of Cape Race 
Rock. In April last the Niagara 
came very near being lost there, in 
fact itis rare for any steamer to pass 
that point in thick weather, that they 
do not run great hazard. The differ- 
ence, in taking this course, in prefer- 
ence to taking a direct line, is ‘but 
about seventy miles—and this course 
it is said, is always taken by Captain- 
West, of the Atlantic. 
———_+$-—____ 


Disasters. 


Schr. James A. Bayard, Thompson, 
from Philadelphia for Boston, went 
ashore on Monomoy point, night 4th 
July. Crew saved—vessel a total loss. 

CreveLanD, July 13. 

Last night the steamer America, 
from Cleveland to Buffalo, struck the 
propellor City of Oswego, from Oswe- 
go to Cleveland and Detroit, about 15 
miles below this port, cutting the pro- | 
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pellor down, and almost immediately 
sinking her. About fifteen lives were 
lost. 

Brig Palmetto, hence for San Juan, 
C. A. was cast away 8th July, fon 
“Courtown” Banks. A total loss. 

Steamer Alabama, Wells, from New 
Orleans via Key West, for this port, 
ran ashore on the Riding Rocks, Ba- 
hana, 12th July, and after three days 
bilged and became a total loss. 

Schr. Gipsy, Bunnel, from this port 
for Baltimore, was capsized 16th July, 
about 10 miles S. E. of Chincoteague. 
The crew remained on the wreck for 
ten hours, when the schr. Josephine, 
Dissossway, falling in with her, they 

.were taken on board, and landed at 
Baltimore, 19th July. 

Ship Queen Pomare, of and for St. 
John, N. B., from Liverpool, got upon 
the rocks near Little Musquash, night 
11th inst., dnring a thick fog, and it is 
feared will break up, 

Whaling schr. A. Nickerson, , of 
Provincetown, was lost on Matanilla 
Reef, June 16th, Capt. Cornell and 
crew have arrived here from Nassau. 

Schr. Jos. Trimble, from Cornway- 
boro’, 8. C., for Charlston, ran against 
a snag night 31st ult., and sunk imme- 
diately—one man drowned. 

Schr. Exile, of Salem, N. J., from 
‘Philadelphia for this port, went ashore 
onthe West Bank, and will probably be 
a total loss. 

The whale ship Ontario, of New 
Bedford, was lost at Pitt’s Island, Pa- 
cific Ocean, about the middle of Jan- 
uary. 

Schr. Golden Rule, at Tahiti for 
San Francisco, ready for sea and lay- 
ing off the harbor waiting for the capt. 
to come on board, went ashore and 
became a total loss. 

Brig Matagorda, from Boston, ar- 
rived at Mobile on the 20th July in 
distress, having been struck by light- 
ning. Captain Purchase and wife kill 
ed, mate injured, and vessel damaged. 

Barque Home, Brumerhoff, while 
endeavoring to work out from Hum- 
boldt Bay, through anew channel, pre- 
vious to 8th July, struck on the South 
Breakers, and would be a total Joss. 

Br. schr. Chieftain, Purdy, from 
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Digby for Boston, wasin contact about 
15 miles 8S. S. W. from Matinicus, 
with fishing schr. Harriet, of Portland. 
The Chieftain filled in about 15 min- 
utes, and was abandoned. 

Br. barque Charlotte, Rea, from New 
Orleans 27th July, for Liverpool, was 
towed over the bar 30th and at 12 
o’clock, m., was found on fire, caused 
from sparks of the chimneys of the 
boat, and was totally consumed. 

Schr. Rod Beach, of Eastport, Woos- 
ter, hence for Calais, with flour and 
corn, went ashore on Mt. Desert Rock 
29th July, during athick fog, and, be- 
came a total loss. 


Br. brig Champion, James, from 
Boston 23th July, for St. Andrews, in 
ballast, went ashore 30th, near Jones- 
port, and became a total loss, 


Ship Tropic, Smith, hence for Cali- 
fornia, put in Bahia July 4th, having on 
the night of the 2d came in contact 
with Br. barque Glandman Castle, from 
Bahia, for London, which sunk imme- 
diately. Captain and crew taken off 
by the Tropic. 


Schooner Nathan Durfee, Heald, of 
and for Fall River, from Baltimore, 
with 405 tons coal, was run into 1 a. 
mM. llth Aug., Barnegat W. about 50 
miles, by barque Flash, Wilson, of and 
from this port for Vera Cruz, The. 
I’. struck the N. D. on the larboard 
bow, abaft the fore rigging, eutting 
her down to the water’s edge, and 
nearly in as far as forward hatch, and 
then swung clear, but soon after struck 
again on the larboard quarter, staving 
the boat, &c., and rendering the ves- 
sela complete wreck. Capt. Heald 
and crew, got on board the flash, tak- 
ing nothing but what they stood in. 
A young man, a passenger, was 
drowned. The schooner disappeared 
in abont fifieen minutes after the crew 
reached the barque. 

Fishing schr. Zephyr, of Harwich, 
on a cruise, struck on Pollock Rock, 
at the entrance of Martinicus harbor, 
22d, Aug, and sunk in three fathoms 
water, 

Schr. Emily Weaver, Brock, from 
Savannah bound to Philadelphia, sailed 
11th Aug. and when two days out, in 
a heavy sea, rolled away the mainmast. 
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On the 17th, 4 p. M., sprung aleak, and 
finding that they could not keep her 
free, the crew left the vessel in a sink- 
ing condition, and were picked up by 
sehr. Mary, Gaskill, at New Berne, 
19th. : 


The Halifax Recorder of 16th Aug. .- 
states under date of Sherbrooke, 4th, 
that a schooner called the Prince, of 
London is lying stranded on the Steer- 
ing Reef, near the Western Cape of St- 
Mary’s River, laden with wine and lic- 
orice. 


Brig M’Main of Thomaston, Young 
from this port for St. Kitts, W. I, took 
fire at the South West Spit night 22d. 
Aug., and burned to the water’s edge - 


The brig which went ashore on 
Squan Beach 20th. Aug., was the Sard. 
brig Fortunato, from Genoa for this 
port—she is high and dry on the beach. 
The commissioner of wrecks has saved 
all the cargo, exceptthe marble. The 
tide ebbs and flows in her, and it is 
expected she wiil go to pieces the first 
gale. 


Br. brig Stella, Kenney, from Sa- 
vannah 27th July, for St. John, N. B. 
in asinking condition, (her deck house 
being only out of water) andall hands 
nearly ready to perish, was fallen in 
with 6th Aug., by barque A. J. Har- 
vey, at Philadelphia 12th, which took 
off her crew after laying by all night. 


Ship Coringa, Mason, which sailed 
from Boston, 17th Aug., for San Fran- 
cisco, returned 18th, having same 
evening, Cape Ann, W. N. W. 48 
miles, came in contact with schr. An- 
tilles, of and from Rockland 16th, for 
New York. The schr, sank immedi- 
ately; took off Capt. Hall, four men, 
and two passengers, 


Br. brig Solon, of Yarmouth, N. S. 
from Ardrossan, for Boston, was aban- 
doned ina sinking condition, Aug. 7th, 
Capt. M. and crew were taken off by 
ship Ashburton, at this port from Cadiz. 


Turk’s Islands, August 16. 


The Br. brig Unicorn, of Cape Bre- 
ton, N. 8., Mortell, was wrecked night 
6th inst. on a reef off Blue Hills, Cai. 
cos, on her passage from Baltimore to 
Kingston, Jam. 


Prem YVark, Ortaber, 1852, 
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THE SEAMEN’S BANE. 


In a former number we noticed the 
new edifice for the Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings, erected on the corner of Wall 
and Pearl Streets. It is a building of 
fine proportions and among the most 
imposing in Wall Street, a correct 
view of which is presented in the 
above engraving. Ithas been costly 
as it was deemed essential to have it 
fire proof and that the vault should be 
a perfectly safe deposit for the books, 
papers and money on hand. The parts 


| 


of the building not occupied by the { fullregard to the good of the deposi- 


Bank however rent for a sum nearly 
sufficient to pay the interest on the full 
cost, and the trustees expect in anoth- 
er year to dispose ofthe rooms at rates 
which will fully pay the interest on 
the cost, thus leaving the bank in the 
occupation of its convenient and safe 
banking rooms rent free. 

If therefore the imposing appearance 
and high cost of this building should 
excite remark, it will be perceived 
that the Trustees have acted witha 


£6 


tors, which has been better secured 
than it could have been, with a building 
in a more obscure place, or in one 
constructed with less regard to strength 
and ornament. They have in fact se- 
cured a commodious and safe banking 
house rent free. We are happy to 
announce that this Institution continues 
in great prosperity, and commands the 
entire confidence of the sea-faring com- 
munity. It is with equal pleasure 
that we announce that seamen are 
more generally adopting the plan of 
saving their money than formerly, in- 
duced partly by having ascertained that 
in this institution their interests will be 
well guarded, and partly by the mani- 
est benefit of saving rather than squan- 
dering their hard éarnings. 

There is a class of interesting cases 
which come to light from year to year: 

The Swedish, Danish and North of 
Europe Seamen are generally frugal 
men, and constitute a numerous class 
of depositors. Every year testimen- 
tary documents come forward to sup- 
port claims for the balances due to de- 
deceased seamen from those regions, 
and they are promptly paid over to 
their legal representatives and remitted 
to their relations in Europe, The sub- 
joined statement furnished by its offi- 
cers, at our request, will show the pre- 
sent state of this institution. 
Amount of Deposits to- 

gether with interest 

crued on investments 


to the present time. 
In stocks of the United 


States, State stocks, 
and stocks and bonds, 
of the City of New 


York. 
In bonds and mortgages 


on Real Estate in the 
cities of New York 
and Brooklyn worth 
double the amount 
loaned thereon. 


$5,510,44°7,42 


2,728,543,33 


2,406,792,'73 
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In Real Estate, Banking 
house, corner Wall 
and Pearl St. (afford- 
ing besides spacious 
and commodious 
banking rooms, a re- 
venue from rent of 
offices equal to the in- 
terest) on the amount 


invested. 133,812,809 


‘In cash, deposits in the 


Bank of Commerce 
and Leather Manufac- 
turer’s Bank awaiting 
investment. 241,298,56 


$5,510,447,42 


+ o+— 


St. Hclena and the Cape of Good 
Hope. — 


The extract commencing on page 
41 from the little volume bearing the 
above title will be read with much in- 
terest. While the information of the 
volume is valuable, its incidents finely 
illustrate the power, and policy, and 
vast importance of a fearless and fer- 
vent presentation of divine truth. 

The Rev. Mr. Bertram, the faithful 
and successful Missionary in the seenes 
so graphically deseribed is about to 
return to his field of labor, under a 
commission from the American Sea- 
men’s Friend Society, and will devote 
a portion of his time to the Seamen 
who visit his Island home. His past 
success among them is a sufficient 
pledge of future usefulness. All who 
have heard his manly voice, and have 
felt the beating of his Christian heart, 
and who appreciate the importance of 
his work will bid him God speed. 

e 


Sudden yet Safe. 


Many seamen will read the follow- 
ing, cut from a Philadelphia paper 
withsorrow. Mr. Waples was their 
true friend. 


1852.] 


Died, suddenly, in Philadelphia, on 
the 28th ult., Mr. John C..Waples, Su- 
perintendant of the Sailor’s Home. As 
the writer of this, in the discharge of 
his official duties, entered the place of 
worship at the Sailor’s Home in phila- 
delphia, on Thursday evening, 28th 
ult., to conduct the weekly prayer meet- 
ing there, a letter was handed him by 
Mr. John C. Waples, the active and 
useful Keeper of the Sailor's Home, 
who, at the same time, held another 
letter in his hand, with a black seal, ad- 
dressed to his care, for his neice, in a 
distant part of the city, in which as he 
supposed was conveyed the intelligence 
of he death of his only brother, who had 
just died in Delaware. After sending 
a messenger with the letter, a chapter 
in the Bib’e was read; a hymn was 
sung, in which Mr. Waples led with a 
loud, full, clear voice, end then he of- 
fered a very humble, tender, and 
fervent prayer. On rising from his 
knees to his chair, he placed his hand 
on his forehead, groaned heavily two 
or three times, and within one minute 
was wholly unconscious, and then, 
without a word, a spasm, a motion, or 
a groan, in fifteen minutes he was 
dead. Such a case as this, so far as 
the writer knows, is without a parallel ; 
for though clergymen, in feeble health 
with the high excitement of public duty 
on them, have fallen in their pulpits, 
and soon died, and other infirm persons 
have been found dead on their knees, 
still is it a singular, as well as a conso- 
ling fact, that one of a vigorous and 
athletic frame, in the midst of active 
life, and with no warning of his end, 
should have spent his last conscious 
moments in prayer and praise, thus 
suddenly exchanging the praise, of 
God on earth for the higher service of 
his heavenly temple. Mr. Waples 
was a zealous and useful member of 
the Mariner’s church, in Water street ; 
much beloved by his late pastor, the 
Rev. Mr. Douglas, with whom, we 
doubt not, he is now united in heaven. 


ee —--——- 
Honor to whom Honor. 


Some months since an American 
vessel of war came into the harbor of 
Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, and fired 
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the usual salnte to the Hawaiian flag. 
But there was no response ; no return 
save the echoes of its own guns. On 
inquiry what was the matter, it was as- 
certained ‘that the only reason for si- 
lence was that it was the Lord’s day, 
and not to be desecrated by gnn-pow- 
der salutes! On the following day 
the Hawaiian guns made the hills and 
shores ring with booming honors to 
the American flag. 

Such an example of Sabbath obser- 
vance is worthy of commendation and 
imitation, and it gives us sincere 
pleasure to know. that. it is followed. 
A correspondent of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser, under date of 
Athens, Greece, July 27, 1852, thus 
writes of the arrival of the U.S. Fri- 
gate Cumberland, of her officers, and 
of the noble example of Commodore 
Stringham, whois one of the Vice 
Presidents of the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society. Such examples do 
more to elevate officers, and men, and 
the national flag, than all the gun pow- 
der burned since the combined fleets 
of England, France and Russia des- 
troyed the Turkish naval power, and 
gave independence to Greece. 

“The coming of this frigate has pro- 
duced quite a sensation. The officers, 
as everybody observes, are a remark- 
ably courteous, sociable and pleasant 
set of men, and they have produced a 
a very favorable impression on those 
who have seen them here. Commodore 
Stringham is a rigid temperance man, 
and very strict in his observance of 
the Sabbath. When he came into 
harbor ten days ago, he called on the 
French Admiral, and of course was 
saluted. The next day, which was 


Sunday, the admiral returned the visit. 


The commodore received him, and in 
the course of conversation mentioned 
that it was not his custom to visit on 
the Sabbath. As he was leaving he 
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on that day, but would do so the next 
morning. Accordingly on Monday 


morning the customary salute was fir- 
ed ” 


ee 


[For the Sailor’s Magazine } 


Letters from Polynesia, No. 2. 


‘Hawaiian Anniversaries, Bible, 
Tract, Agricultural, Missionary & 


Temperance Societies, Formation ‘ 


of Stranger’s Friend Society, New 
Mission to Micronesia. 


The month of May in New York 
and Boston, is characterized as an An- 
niversary Month. The custom of 
holding anniversaries, during the same 
month is becoming established at the 
Sandwich Islands. Perhaps it will 
not be uninteresting, to some of your 
readers to.become acquainted with an 
outline of our Hawaiian Benevolent 
Societies. I will allude to them, in 
the order of their date of organization. 

THE HAWAIIAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

This stands first upon the list having 
been organized in 1841. It held its 
XIth Anniversary, at the Seamen’s 
Chapel, Wednesday evening, May 26th, 

The following paragraphs respect- 
ing this Society, I copy from the 
Friend of June 4th: 

On Sabbath evening, May 30th, the 
Rev. 8. C. Damon preached a sermon 
in behalf of the Society, with reference 
to its usefulness among seamen. Al- 
though the weather was rather unpro- 
pitious, yet there was a goed attendance 
and the contribution of $77 was taken 
up, including two life memberships 
viz. General Wm. Williams, Nor- 
wich, Con, U. 8. A., and Mrs. F. M. 
Lathrop, Honolulu. The total amount 
of funds realized during the past year, 
has been $292,00 and from the organ- 
ization of the Society, $3,050,183. 

During the past year, sold and grant- 
ed gratuitously, 492 bibles, and 460 
Testaments. Total from organization, 
2,636 bibles, and 2,076 testaments, in 
English, French, German, Welsh, 
Danish, Dutch, Spanish, Swedish, 
and Portuguese languages. 
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told him that he should not salute him 
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THE HAWAIIAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


Stands next upon the list having been 
organized, about the same year as the 
Bible Society. ; 

This Society held its anniversary, 
at the Seamen’s chapel on the evening 
of May 27th, The Rev. Mr. Tay- 
lor, President, occupied the chair, and 
opened the meeting with. prayer. 
The secretary Mr. Rice then read the 
annual report, and the state of the 

’ finances was presented by Mr. Castle, 
the treasurer. From the treasurer’s 
’ report, it appeared, that, from the or- 
: ganization of the society in 1842, the 
> sum of $935.34 had been. collected, 
and remitted to the American Tract 
Society, for the purchase of books, 
and tracts for general distribution, at 
the Sandwich Islands. During the 
‘ past year the income of the society 
; has been $316.92. 


‘ THE ROYAL HAWAIIAN AGRICULTURAL 
society, Organized, 1850. 
The second Anniversary exercises 

; of this important institution, opened 
: with an Address, by the Hon. Judge 
‘Lee, President, at the new Court 
’ House, on the 1st inst., at 10 o’clock, 
A. M. The address was character- 
‘ized by the speaker’s usual sound 
‘ practical sense, and knowledge of 
> facts. 

Tn accordance with a public notice 
a large audience including the elite 
of the Sandwich Islands, assembled 
at the Seamen’s Chapel on the eve- 
ning of the Ist inst., to hear the An- 
nual Address, by the Mon. E. H. Al- 
>len U. S. Consul. The exercises 
were opened with most excellent 
5 music. 
; “Old Tubal Cain was a man of might, 
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Tn the days when earth was young; ” 

Next followed the address of Mr. 
Allen, in which a knowledge of facts 
and history, statement of important 
principles and useful suggestions, 
were happily blended. The speaker 
caught the inspiration of his theme and 
position, Agriculture at the Sandwich 
Islands, its importance, and dignity, 
intrinsically and relatively. He spoke 
enthusiastically and eloquently, as it 
well became the Consular Representa- 
tive of a great and growing Agricul- 
tural people. 

The exercises were closed with an 
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OOS eee en eke Ie een? 


original Ode, composed by an Ameri- 
can Jady, Miss Reynolds from Massa- 
chusetts. Surely our sugar planters, 
coffee growers, graziers, and all en- 
gaged, in any way in the Agriculture 
of the Islands, may well grasp cheer- 
fully the plough and hoe, when the 
genius of eloquence lends her influ- 
ence, Poesy her inspiration, Music her 
charms, and ladies their presence. 


1 take pleasure in copying this ode: 
1 


Roll on! roll on! proclaimed the Power, 
That spake this planet into birth, 
Roll on! and heast, and bird, and flower 
Sball wake to deck and bless the earth. 
*Twas done! with life and beanty glowing, 
It lay beneath its maker's view ; 
Then higher life on man bestowing, 
He bade him labor, and subdue. 
2 


Ona! on! speed on! to man was spoken, 
When Eden far bebind him lay; 

And in the cloud was placed that tok>n, 
Which promised blessings on his way; 
Which told that while the earth remaineth, 
Seed-time and harvest shall endare, 
And he who sows, the pledge retaineth, 

That muketh his reward secure. 


Then on! benr on, the plough is ready, 
With which to tan the waiting soil ; 
The torch of science now burns steady, 
To light you on your chosen toil ; 
Then swerve not from the path before you, 
But onward with unfaltering tread; 
Success shall wave her banner o’er you, 
And Hawaii rise as from the dead. 

The Society’s meetings were con- 
tinued for three successive days, when 
reports were presented upon the va- 
cious branches of Agriculture. On 
the second day there was an exhibition 
of animals, including horses, cattle, 
sheep and swine, also of vegetables 
and the products of coffee and sugar, 
plantations. 

Among the exhibition of animals 
there was one “rare cow,” being the 
first American Cow imported via 
Cape Horn. She was landed here 
eight days ago, by Capt. Walker, of 
the “South America,” and consider- 
ing that she had just left the vessel, 
after a passage of five months, appear- 
ed in remarkably good condition. 
Most sincerely I hope that other out- 
ward bound whale ships from the 
United States will follow this example. 
Capt W. assured me that there was 
no difficulty in bringing her out, he- 
sides she furnished about one gallon 
of milk daily. Think of this, ye ship 
masters, who bring your wives and 
children around Cape Horn! <A good 


American Cow landed at the Sand” 
wich Islands would command a high 
price. 

This importation reminds me, of the 
vast indebtedness of the dwellers upon 
these shores, to the sea-faring commu- 
nity. Masters of ships and sea-faring 
men generally, have it in their power 
to benefit the lands which they may 
visit, by distributing seeds, plants, and 
animals. 

THE HAWAIIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


This society was organized one 
year ago. As stated in the second ar- 
ticle of its constitution. “The object 
of this society shall be the propagation 
of evangelical christianity in the Islands 
of the Pacific, or in other parts of the 
world, at the discretion of the society. 

On Sabbath evening, May 23rd, the 
Rev. Mr. Parker, of Kaneohe, Oahu, 
preached the annual sermon, at the 
Seamen’s Chapel, His discourse was 
founded on the 8th verse of the 2d 
Psalm, “Ask of me, and I will give the 
heathen for thine inhertance, and the 
uttermost part of the earth for thy pos- 
session.” 

It was a sound, logical manly and 
scriptural missionary discourse, in 
which the grounds were distinctly sta- 
ted upon which the christian church 
should urge forward the missionary en- 
terprize. 

The Rev. Mr. Gulick, M. D. (ex- 
pecting soon to embark upon the new 
missionary enterprize of exploring the 
Micronesian group) followed the Rev. 
Mr. Parker, in a short but happy effort, 

At the close of the excercises, the 
generous contribution of $250,00 
was taken up. , 

In connection with the foregoing no- 
tice of this society, I would remark, 
that the children of the Missionaries 
have just organized a society among 
themselves, for the support of one of 
the number, the Rev. Mr. Gulick, M. 
D., who goes on the new mission to 
Micronesia. 

I would also add, that among the na- 
tives, an effort is now, in foot, to raise 
$2,000 for the purchase of the schoon- 
er “ Caroline,” which vessel has been 
selected for the exploring expedition. 
THE HAWAIIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


This Society held its first anniver- 
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sary, Friday evening, May 28th, at the 
Chapel. The Hon. Luther Severance, 
U. S. Commissioner delivered an able, 
and interesting address. His subject 


was Alcohol,—its nature, history and 


effects. 

Mr. Severince is from Maine, and 
T rejoice to know, a noble representa- 
tive of that noble State, which has the 
honor of enacting the noble law, now 
known in the world as the “Maine 
Liquor Law.” 

While upon the subject of benevo- 
lent societies, I cannot refrain from ad- 
ding, that yesterday a large number of 
ladies in Honolulu, assembled at my 
house, and organized themselves into 
an association under the name of 

THE STRANGER'S FRIEND SOCIETY. 

It is the design of this society . to 
provide for the sick, and destitute, who 
may be cast upon our shores. af is 
distinctly understood that seanien, are 
included among this number. The 
importance of this Society, will be seen, 
when it is considered, that Californians 
often come to the Islands in distressed 
circumstances, and that foreign sailors, 
ou board American vessels cannot be 
admitted at the U. S. Hospital unless 
they carry with them, an American 
protection paper. 

The foregoing summary of our va- 
rious benevolent associations will show 
that the same spirit animates Ameri- 
cans abroad as when at home. It is 
earnestly to be hoped, that all these 
societies may continue to prosper. 

In addition to the public meetings 
occasioned by these anniversaries, du- 
ring the past month the American mis- 
sionaries have held their annual gen- 
eral meeting, and both houses of the 
Hawaiian Parliament have been in 
Session. 

The presence of the band of mission- 
aries, destined for Micronesia, has giv- 
en special interest to our anniversar- 
ies, and other public meetings. They 
are now busily occupied, in making 
their preparations to sail, on or before 
the Ist of July, The following per- 
sons will compose the company :— 
The Rey. E. W. Clark, pastor of Ist 
Church, Honolulu. (He goes but for 
the purpose of advising with the young 
brehren respecting the best place for 
a station.) the Rey. Mr. Snow and la- 


dy, (from Maine,) the Rev. Mr. Stur- 
gis and lady, (from Iowa,) and the 
Rev. Mr. Gulick, M. D., and lady, 
(Dr. G. is a native of the Sandwich Is- 
lands.) These missionaries will be 
accompanied by three male and two fe- 
male, Hawaiians. One of these will 
return to report to the native churches. 
in these islands. They will sail in the 
Hawaiian Schooner “ Caroline,” com- 
manded, by Capt. Holdsworth, an En- 
glishman, residing in Honolulu. It is 
expected the schooner will return im 
from five to seven months. 

In my next, the readers of the Mag- 
azine, may expect to find additional in- 
formation, respecting this new, inter- 
esting and important enterprize. 

Yours, 8S. C. D. 

Honolale, July 12, 1852. 


Comparative Encouragements. 

Encouraging. A destitute sailor 
came to the Sailors Home in New 
York. He was kindly received, and 
made comfortable. At length a chance 
was procured for him to go to sea, but 
it did not suit him, as he wanted to go 
to some other part of the world. Fi- 
nally, after much trouble on his ac- 
count, he was shipped, and received 
fifteen dollars in advance with which 
he was permitted to cover his almos{ 
naked back. The hour of sailing ar- 
rived, when instead of asingle expres- 
sion of gratitude for the favors he had 
received, he ran away, not only in- 
debted for his board and the only de- 
cent clothing he had while in the house, 
but leaving the Home to refund the 
fifteen dollars advanced on his account 
A very encouraging specimen of grat- 
itude that! Well it is that the number 
of such is few. 

More encouraging. 

On the receut arrival of a ship in 
New York one of the sailors sued the 
Captain for alleged ill-treatment. 
That sailor happened to board at the 
Sailors Home, And now came a 
shower of curses, The Captain cursed 
the Home, and all connected with it. 
He wished it in a place much worse 
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than the bottom of the sea; and he 
would go there himselfrather than ever 
ship a man from the Home. After he 
had relieved himself of a great deal 
that was neither pure, nor lovely, nor 
of good report, he learned that the 
above sailor, so far from being pro- 
mpted at the Home to sue him, was 
most earnestly exhorted not to do it; 
and that the invariable practice at the 
Sailor’s Home is to dissuade sailors 
from going to law. Inasmuch as there 


is amore pacific and excellent way of } 


settling difficulties ; inasmuch as in- 
stead of getting redress for his griev- 
ances, real or imaginary, the sailor is 
usually shaved-by the legal razor, not 
only of beard and whiskers, but of 
pockets, purse and all; and inasmuch 
as the promotion of a good understand 
ing between officers and men is one 
way of elevating and improving their 
character. But that Captain must 
curse the home. Excellent encourage- 
ment that! 


Most encouraging. A minister 
of the gospel sailed from New York 
recently ona foreign excursion. One 
‘half the crew were-pointed out to him 
as a worthless, incompetent set of fel- 
lows. But why did’nt they ship their 
men from the Sailor's Home? He 
was told these very men were from 
the Home, and he was green enough 
to believe it; and greener stil! to pub- 
lish the statement in a widely circulat- 
ed newspaper that the world might 
know what incompetent specimens of 
humanity are shipped from the Home 
as able seamen; when the truth of the 
matter is not a soul on board of that 
ship was from the Sailor's Home! 
Sublime encouragement that ! 

If the philanthropic friends who have 
toiled so long, so nobly, and so suc- 
cessfully for the social and moral im- 
provement of seamen do not take fresh 
courage from such specimens, we will 


give them more on the arrival of the 
next degree of comparison. In the 
mean time they will be glad to know 
that the Hore with its more than a 
hundred sailor-boarders was never 
answering the high purposes of its es- 
tablishment better than now. 

o2ilin 2 

Calcutta Seamen’s Friend Socie- 

: ty. 

The twenty-third anniversary of the 
Seamen’s Friend Society, has also been 
held at the Town Hall, A. Grant, Esq., 
in the chair. From the report we 
learn that Mr. Chill, the Society’s 
Agent, had during the year visited 382 
ships, and distributed 431 Bibles and 
Testaments in English, French and 
Swedish; also 7,657 tracts and books. 
The Society has twenty-five loan. li- 
braries, containing 712 volumes. Of 
these, seventeen libraries are in circu- 
lation. One was lost on the steamer 
Patna during the year. The total num- 
ber of books in the standing and lend- 
ing libraries, is 1,009. 

The number of men who have at- 
tended the Bethel services during the 
year, has been 2,524, rather less than 
last year, and accounted for from the 
fact, that the. Bethel being under re- 
pair, no services were then held. . 

The importance of the Bethel enter- 
prise in Calcutta, may be guessed at, 
when the number of vessels visiting 
the portin 1851, was 763: of which 
number, 538 were British ships and 
121° American. The aggregate ton- 
nage is about 337,000 tons. 

The committee in their report say, 
that there has been a large increase in 
the shipping of the port during the past 
year, and consequently a large increase 
to the number of sailors both on board 
ship and on shore. ‘This were it need- 
ed, was an additional argumeut for in- 
creased labor on the part of this and 
similar Societies for the goud of sea- 
men,—for it is to be feared that many 
of the men imported, belong especially 
to a class who greatly need the in- 
fluences of religion. The vicinity of 
the Punch and Crimping houses, and 
the records of the police and Supreme 
Court, bear but too sad a testimony to 
the state of morals amongst many of 
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the sailors who visit this port. With- 
in a year, two murders have been com- 
mitted in the city, and both, it is to be 
regretted, by sailors; in the one in- 
stance, that of the ice house murder 
by an American, in the other by orien- 
‘tal sailors. In the one case on the 
person ofa peaceable American, citi- 
zen, in the other on the person of a 
British sailor,—both murders were 
connected with the punch houses and 
brothels,—the former was concocted 
in a punch house, the latter the result 
of intoxication and its attendant vices 
in a brothel. These- and other things 
of a painful nature show plainly, that 
we have to do not only with the care- 
less and reckless sailor, but also with 
an almost to us, an entirely new and 
desperate class of men, and one to ef- 
-fectually reach which requires a much 
larger amount of agency, than any 
hitherto put into operation. 

The comittee feel that at present, 
there is no direct agency adequate to 
to the réligious wants of the sailors vis- 
iting or residing in the port of Calcutta, 
and therefore would they again urge 
on the attention of those interested in 
the subject, not only the importance, 
but necessity of enlarged efforts to re- 
claim and bless the sailors of all na- 
tions who. visit these shores. 

The committee have for some years 
past endeavored to obtain help from the 
Seamen’s Friend Societies in the Uni- 
ted States, but without success. The 
account of the number of shipping for 
the past year, will show to our friends 
in America, that we have a strong 
claim upon them for help, for during 
the year, 121 vessels belonging to the 
States have visited Calcutta, and we 
hope, therefore, a new application to 
America will not be in vain. 

The receipt for the past year were 

~Rs. 2,960-0-3, the expenditures Rs. 3, 
040-15-6, leaving a balance against the 
Society of Rs. 80 15-3, 
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Commercial Salt. 


Advice of an old salt to some sail- 
ors as they were about employing a 
Lawyer ; alledging abuse received 
on board of the ship fromthe Mate. 
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“ What’s the use ship mates? We 
are the salé and they can do nothing 
without us. The lawyer will strip 
you to a girtline: just take my advice ; 
next to the Almighty is the Captain; 
he has power to do as he has a- mind 
with us while on board the ship, and 
we cannot help ourselves. I have 
tried all ways in going to sea for thirty 
years. The hardest voyage I ever had 
was with a mate that liked to work up 
all hands out of spite, and we stood 
every thing without a grumble ! some- 
times for weeks, not four hours watch 
below any day ornight. But he could 
not do it, and it worked him up! so that 
the next voyage, he was quite a good 
man. He had been a great bully and 
tried hard to show himself such, but 
we gave him no chance. I know it is 
hard to receive the worst kind of abuse 
from the tongue, with kicks, cuffs, &c. 
[ have tried all ways and find it best 
to hanl tight and belay as we can get 
no redress on shore; there is none for 
us anywhere. My advice to all of you 
is stop your grog, save your money, and 
you can soon do aslhave done for 
some years past. When I am ready to 
go to sea, I select my voyage then pick 
my Capt. and ship, and mind you, they 
will soon find out we are the Salé and 
they will be spoiled fish without us” 

A ListEnER. 


e 
[For the Sailor’s Magazine. ] 
Letters from Polynesia, No. 3. 


Movements of the French at Tuhi- 
ti, References to Pitcairn’s Island, 
Missionary meeting at the Seamen’s 
Church in Honolulu, Formation of 
the Mission Church of Micronesia, 
Schooner “ Curoline,’ New Mission 
stations, S&c., &e, 


News has recently been received 
from various parts of Polynesia, and it 
is most gratifying to observe the in- 
creased facilities of communication. 
Although our ‘Tahitians, Samoan, 
Marquesan, and Pitcairn neighbours 
are several thousand miles distant, by 
sea, still distance does not cut off fre- 
quent interchange of thought. 

The news from Tahiti is distress- 
ingly painful. As most of your read- 
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ers may be aware, difficulties have 
arisen between the French authorities 
and the English missionaries. The 
former having the power, seemed dis- 
posed to annoy and perplex the latter 
unless they submit to the Governor's 
dictation. The simple truth is, the old 
spirit of Popery and. evangelical reli- 
gion are brought into contact. Politi- 
cal power lies with the former, and the 
consequence is readily manifest. Ro- 
manism never yet, favored truth, liber- 
ty, and piety, and it would be strange, 
if at this late period, and in a remote 
part of the world, popery should yield 
up any of its old principles. But to 
be more specific,—the missionaries 
are not to be allowed, as formerly to 
go where they choose, and preach as 
they think proper.. Each one is to be 
confined to his particular district. 
They will not be allowed to ordain na- 
tive preachers without consent of the 
Government. Such restrictions, strike 
at the very foundation of Protestantism. 
Late intelligence from Pitcairn’s Is- 
land, is of a highly gratifying nature. 
That litle community is living peace- 
fully and happily. Some months since 
some benevolent personsin Honolulu 
sent thither some books and stationary, 
together with a school-house bell. 
These articles were highly acceptable. 
It appears from a letter lately publish- 
ed in the “ Polynesian,” written by Mr. 
Hobbs, the teacher, that forty five 
scholars are in daily attendance; this 
would show that about one third of 
the inhabitants are connected with this 
school. This individual acts also, as 
the religious teacher. The ordinances 
have never been administered upon 
this Island,” as they are without a re- 
gularly ordained minister. In their 
pablic religious services, on the Sab- 
bath, they still use the liturgy of the 
English Church. Although much has 
been written about the dwellers on 
Pitcairn’s Island, yet their origin his- 
tory, condition, and prospects, are de- 
serving of profound consideration and 
reflection. The history of all other 
races is totally unlike theirs. The is- 
land is only about four miles in circum- 
arence, quite uninviting, and a portion 
of it uninhabited. The inhabitants 
possess an almost unaccountable Jove 
for their native soil. Although Whale 
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ships are taking away the natives of 
most islands in Polynesia, yet not one 
native of Pitcairn’s island has ever 
shipped as a sailor. So I was inform- 
ed by M. Buffett, who has resided near 
thirty years upon the Islands, 

Events nearer home claima passing 
notice. Last evening a most interest- 
ing missionary meeting was held in 
the seamen’s chapel. The exercises 
related to the new mission to Microne- 
sia, were deeply interesting, being 
conducted by the Rey. Messrs. Tay- 
lor, Damon, Smith, Armstrong, Clark, 
Kekela, and Gulick. 

The missionaries will embark the 
current week, on board the Hawaiian 
schooner “ Caroline.” There will be 
connected with the missionary com- 
pany, the Rev. Mr. Snow, and wife, 
the Rev. Mr. Sturgis and wife, the 
Rev. Mr. Gulick and wife, together 
with two natives with their wives from 
these Islands. All these go to take up 
their permanent residence upon some 
of the Micronesian group. ‘The Rev. 
Mr. Clark of the native church in Hono- 
lulu and the Rev. Mr. Kekela, a native 
preacher, will go but they expect to 
return with the vessel. The native 
preacher, is a settled Pastor on the 
north side of this island. He is much 
esteemed by the people. During the 
entire period of his preparatory educa- 
tion, he was a beneficiary of James 
Hannewell, Esq,, of Charlestown, who 
was formerly a merchant at the islands. 

It is expected that misssionary oper - 
ations will be undertaken, at Strong’s 
Island, or Ascension Islands, and per- 
haps at both places. These are places 
where our whale ships resort for sup- 
plies. It is an interesting fact that 
some inteiligeént and pious shipmasters, 
have repeatedly urged the establish» 
ment of missions in that part of Poly- 
nesia. It will be my object to keep 
the readers of the Magazine informed 
in regard to the progress of the Micro- 
nesian Mission. 

S.C. VD, 

Honolulu, 12th July, 1852. 


——— 


Never expose your disappointments 
to the world. 


Never complain of being ill used. 


s 
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Arrant of ALoneys. 


From August 15th, to Sept. 15th, 1852. 
Members for Life by the Payment 


of Twenty Dollars. 

Rey. Mr. Fellows, Cong’] Soc’y 
West Durham, N. Y. 

Samuel W. Stickney, by Kirk 
St. Cong’l Soc’y Lowell, Mss. 

Sewall J. Mack, do do 

Josiah Kittredge M. D.by Pearl 
St. ch & Soe’y Nashua, N. H. 

Seth Williams, do do 

Nathan Follansbee, by Ladies 
Bethel Soc’y, Newbury Port, 
Mss. 

J. E. Bardwell, by Mrs. Han- 
nah Bostwick, Onondaga 
Valley, N. Y. 

Miss Caroline Huggins, New 
Ilaven, Ct. by Tim’y Bishop, 
(act. ack, below.) 

Capt. C. A. Virgin, Commander 
of His Majesty’sFrigate Ku- 
genie, at Honolulu, Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Rev. Daniel Wight, N. Scitu- 
ate, by first Trin, Ch. and 
Cnng'l Scituate Mss. 

Mrs. Mary R. Pierce, by ladies 
S. F. Soc’y West Andover, 
Mss, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Barnard do do 

Miss Caroline R, Jackson do 

Mrs. Nathan Bailey Jr. do do 


Donations. 


From Slatersville, R. J. 
Rey. Elias Riggs, Miss’y 

at Smyrna, Abia. 

“First Pres Church Plain- 
field, N. J. 

«A Friend in Northampton 
Mss, 

“ Benev. Soc’y First Par- 
ish, do do 

© A Friend through W. 
Lowrie, Esq., 

“ First Congl. Soc’y. Fall 
River Mss. 

“ A Friend to Seamen, 

: Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Conrad Steigner, Newark, 

Neder 


«! Cong Soc’y, Cornwall, 


22 00 


40 00 
40 21 


27 00 
27.25 
20 00 


20 00 


100 00 


17. 34 


. Y. 100 00 


13 34 
5 00 

00 
4 52 


“ Cong'l Soc’y South Farms, 13 44 


“ North Cong’l Soc’y Hart- 
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ford, Ct. 115 94 

First Cong’l Soc’y Meri- . 

den do 00 
Pres.” Ciel Pound- 

Ridge, N 8 12 


First Cong’l Soe? y Stam- 


ford, Ct. 69 
Supplying Rev. Dr. Cox’s 

Pulpit. 10 00 
A Sain, Dunstable Mss. 25 
Olive street.Ch. & Soc’y 

Nashua N. H. 56:50 
Chestnut St. Meth. Ep. 

Ch. do do 4 00 
James E. Manning Sparta. 

Ten. 
Francis Spies, Brooklyn, 

IN #¥ 00 
Cong]. Soe y New Cannan 

Ct. 20 95 
Conl. Soc’y West Hart- 

ford, do 31 33 
First Congl. Soc’y Hart- 

ford do 218 25 
Ladies 8. F. Soc’y do 65 00 
A Friend New York, 3 00 
A Friend 1 00 


Cong’l Soc’y Barre, Mss. 54 64 
Benev. Soc’y First Chh 

and Parish, Saco, Me. 38 00 
College St. Ch N. H. Ct. 
46 15 
North Church 94 00 
Center Cong’l Ch 223 43 
Third do do 47 53 

Chapel St dodo 53 25464 67 


Pres. Church & Congr. 
Bedford, N. Y. 

Donation from Rey. J. R. 
French Portland Me. 19 21 


21 35 


A Friend in Casroll Coun- 

ty N. H. 5 00 
Cong]. Ch. & Soc’y Hop- 

kinton Mss. 26 00 


_ North Church Gloucester 10 00 


$1,893 55 
Legacies. 


From the estate of the late B. 
H. Punchard Esq. of Andover 


Mss° 1,100 67 
Sailor’s Home New Vork. 


Ladies Seam. Frd. Soc’y Concord 
N. H 29 shirts, 26 pillow cases, 
2 pr. socks, 


